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Rainy day, sunny day . . . art for every day and everyone! 


Forty introductory projects to make arts and crafts a family affair. Interest-provoking ideas 
that tell at a glance what you need to know about a host of popular procedures. 
WATERCOLOR COLLAGE SILKSCREEN PASTELS PENCIL PAINTING BATIK PAPER 
MACHE WOODCUTS LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS FREE BRUSH MEZZOTINT COUNTER- 
CHANGE PEN AND INK FINGERPAINTING . . . and twenty-five | 

other creative art experiences! A D 


$2.25 per Copy 


“DESIGN 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 
order from 
DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 SOUTH HIGH COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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What's 


on your mind? 


a column of ideas and information for the art teacher 
THE TEACHER’S REAL PROBLEM: “NEGATIVE PARENTS” 


These remarks should be addressed to the parents of 
young art students; occasionally, it is they who need to 
understand the self-discipline of awareness. Far too often, 
the last generation views with suspicion anything with which 
it has had no contact. It is thus fashionable to negate ap- 
proaches to art education which were not in vogue in yester- 
day’s schooling. 

Let me give you an example of how one student’s op- 
portunities to develop taste and curiosity were almost 
snuffed out, just this term. This was a boy who began to 
parrot what his mother had told him about his drawing 
ability: “J can’t even draw a straight line, so why waste 
time with art?” 


Fortified with this attitude of indifference, he half- 
heartedly joined the class in his first non-representational 
experiments. Soon he discovered that drawing straight lines 
was not necessarily a mandatory or even interesting ac- 
complishment. The rhythm and freedom of semi-abstract 
painting quickly intrigued him and it was my happy dis- 
covery that he actually was a standout among all my stu- 
dents. Once he had overcome his timidity about the self- 
imposed limitations of copying nature at par value, his per- 
sonality grew strong and assured. In no time at all he was 
abandoning small brushes for larger ones which allowed 
him to work with more verve and freedom. He enjoyed 
still life most because “it lets me paint shapes instead of 
things.” By the second week of the term, I often had to 
caution him against skimping on his lunch periods just so 
he could spend more time painting. 


Finally, he completed a painting that pleased him tre- 
mendously. With a great deal of pride, he took it home to 
give to his mother. The following day, he seemed the same 
dull, lack-lustre youngster who had started the term. I found 
him doodling idly during the art session. ““My Mom says 
that painting stinks,” he told me. “She won't let me hang it 
on the wall of my room visitors would think I was 
nuts.” 

Actually, the painting was a well-composed (if ab- 
stracted and thus “incomprehensible” ) design. Nothing 
earth-shaking, but certainly a fine student effort. We weren’t 
ashamed to keep it on display on the school bulletin board. 
But the problem was a tricky one—how to re-instill confid- 
ence in his obvious ability and yet not make derogatory re- 
marks about his mother’s narrow opinionating. It was only 
after this youngster had written a fan letter to Picasso and 
promptly received an autographed photo in appreciative 
acknowledgment that he came to recognize that the world 
is a bigger one, filled with people who have respect for ex- 
perimentation and awareness. No honest art effort should 
be thoughtlessly derided. It is only by unending exploration 
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Bernard H. Gurevitz 
President of 
M. Toberoff & Co., Inc. 
130 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


writes about 


fine contemporary framing 
in this issue of 


“Design” 


You are invited to send for 


his illustrated, free booklet 


and pricing data on quality 
hand-carved frames. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS ? Send your new address at least 30 

* days before the date of the issue 
with which it is to take effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. Send old address with the new, enclosing 
if possible your address label. The post office will not forward 
copies. For additional information regarding subscription status, 
write to Lillie F. Evans, Business Manager. 


Enamel 
Powder 


Equipment 


Tools 
L GL Kilns 
Tiles of 
Enameled 
Steel 
Findings and 
hain 
RIGHL AND PARK. Colors 
Enameling 
Accessories 


NEW for Enamelers, Ceramists, Glass Decorators! 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated 


catalog. We offer a full line-. . .-a single source . . . low 
prices . . . fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free 
Catalog! 

THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. Dept. D 


1539 Deerfield Road Highland Park, Illinois 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. Dept. dD | 
Highland Park, Iinois | 


1539 Deerfield Road 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enameling 
supplies. 


Paasche Spray 


Dremel Power 


Hotpak Kilns 
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THE FIRST COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO ENAMELING 
ON ALL METALS... 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT! 


ENAMEL ART ON METALS 
by Edward Winter 


Acclaimed by critics and teachers, this authoritative book 
# by one of the outstanding pioneers in the field, Edward 
inter. 


“The student could scarcely hope jor « better instructor.’ 
—The Cleveland Press 


“Mr. Winter’s example should be an inspiration to all those 
who are interested in upgrading an avocation into a profit- 
able way of making a living.” 

—Toledo Blade 


“. ..A beautiful book rich in inspiration and assistance.” 
—Robert D. Goldman , 

Past President 

Industrial Arts Association of Pennsylvania 


NOW YOU CAN LEARN ENAMELING 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME . 
WITH INEXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 


With clear, easy-to-follow text and loads of pictures (many in 
full color), Mr. Winter shows you the latest techniques for mak- 
ing ash trays—bowls—vases—jewelry—tiles—mosaics—Christ 
mas cards — doorknobs — meto! sculpture — and much more. 
You'll learn how to work with raw materials, metallic oxides 
and intense furnace heats—prepare enamel and apply it to 
copper, steel, cast iron and other metals. 


$9.75 


at book stores 


(Available thru Design's 
Book Service at $8.50 
for subscribers only) 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, N.Y. 
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a special service relative to information and free offers involving 
art-educational items 


Civic organizations, governmental agencies and art materials firms 
are invited to forward data for publication in this column. Send 
information to: Arnold Hagen, Box 703, Compton, Calif. 4 


THE ART OF GIFT WRAPPING: [xciting new 16mm color 
film by Hallmark Cards free for group showings. Shows how 
easy it is to turn a bottle of cologne into a striking bell, a 
child’s toy into a delightful witch. These are just a few of 
the ideas in this fascinating new film. This organization will 
also send out free of charge: “A Program Planner’s Guide 
to Free Informational Films” (a selection of films of par- 
ticular interest to adult organizations) and “Selected Mo- 
tion Pictures” (40-page catalog of free-loan and rental 
films.) Fully illustrated and free of charge from: Assocta- 
tion Films, Inc. Dept. IF, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 


MODERN TURKISH PAINTING: Painting has always been 
one of the essential expressions of Turkish genius, and even 
before Islamic art became a reality, Turkish artists were 


‘adept at miniature painting. In reading this booklet, one 


is plunged into strange and new world of art—a world 
where the East and West meet with startling results. Free 
on request from: Turkish Information Office, Dept. IF, 
444East 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22. 


NEW YORK CITY “SEE IT YOURSELF” GUIDE: This inform- 
ative booklet describes more than a hundred fascinating 
places in the world’s largest city where children and adults 
inay go without cost. Includes historic landmarks, muse- 
ums, churches, parks, architectural wonders, tours and 
exhibits. Request from: Manger Hotels, Dept. 1F, 4 Park 
Avenue, N.Y.C. 16. 


What’s On Your Mind? 
continued from page 179 


that we progress in any field of endeavor. 

Incidently, this youngster’s letter from Picasso brought 
him publicity and did much to fortify his confidence in him- 
self. A small thing, but positive. He’ll continue to draw as 
he likes and to find pleasure in seeing beyond the end of 
his nose. I wish there were a way for educators to go to 
work on those of another generation who have steel trap 
convictions about anything “‘different.” It can be done, but 
this does serve to again recognize that the art educator's 
task is not simply one of teaching to draw straight lines and 
pretty pictures. A good teacher must also be a diplomat and 
one who can express herself with meaning. Properly enlight- 
ened, every student can thus become an ambassador who 
carries the positive values of good taste and self-expression 
beyond the walls of the classroom. 4 


Address all correspondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 12nd St., N.Y.C. 57 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE summer art workshop 
Particularly for Those Teaching Art to Children 
write TO: ART WORKSHOP 
Bennington College Bennington, Vt. 
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THE PHILIPPINES: A handsome 32 page booklet that de- 
scribes the many wonders of the 7,107 islands, 22,265,300 
people, 53 provinces, 87 dialects and one, distinct, indivisi- 
ble nation. This fully illustrated booklet includes many 
photographs showing the wonders of nature, ancient 
churches, picturesque country scenes, arts and crafts of this 
land of vivid contrasts. Excellent material for educational 
use. Write to: Embassy of the Philippines, Dept. IF, 
li’ashington, D.C. 


ATTRACTIVE INSIDE SHUTTERS: Teenage girls will ap- 
preciate inside shutters of durable Masonite Presdwood 
that can be used for a bulletin board or blackboard. Dance 
programs, photographs or school pennants can be displayed 
in the closed shutters, and the open shutters can be used as 
Amemo board. A free plan for these easy-to-build inside 
shutters can be obtained by writing a postal and requesting 
an AE-335. Write: Home Service Bureau, Dept. IF, 
write 2037, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


OIL CLOTH TEACHING MATERIAL: This free educational 
kit includes “Do-It-Yourself” decorating ideas using oil 
cloth, instruction sheets and an informative booklet. In- 
cluded in the kit are many excellent projects for art classes 
from the elementary level through high school. Fully illus- 
trated and free of charge from: Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Corp., Dept. IF, Seventh & Grant Aves., Columbus 16, 
Ohio. 


THE LEATHER CRAFTSMAN: Send for a free sample copy of 
this informative magazine. Many articles of interest to 
teachers, students and leather craftsmen. Excellent material 
for educational and reference use. Request from: Leather 
Craftsman Magazine, Dept. IF, Fort Worth 1, Texas. 4 


P 
TALENT... 


COMMERCIAL 


and Fashion Illustration, Photography & 
training. Individual advancement. Co-educational training available. 
Attractive residence for out-of-town girls on Lake ar Drive. Living ac- 
commodations secured for men. Enter Ist Monday each month. 


Write Office of Registrar, Rm. 543. Specify course. RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 


JEWEL-CRAFTSMAN’S: TREASURE TROVE 


iT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Mefal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are ore and permanent; may 

carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”’. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


mre 


. used by the artists and 
designers at award-winning 
Lester Rossin Associates. 


Designers’ Color Sets with large 
diameter round cakes— 

26-26..... 24 colors... . $4.95 
12 colors.... 2.50 
6 colors.... 1.40 


Tubes—%”" x 4’—45¢ 
Refill cakes—25¢ 
Gold & Silver—50¢ 


460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


“.. the best art is 
better with Grumbacher 
Designers’ Colors” 
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This child has leukemia—one of the most tragic forms of 
cancer. Only research is keeping her alive. 


WI LL S H E Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia—cancer of 


the blood-forming tissues—had only a few weeks or a few months of life. 
| V F Today, many of these children have had wonderful, precious months, even years, 


added to their lives, thanks to dramatic discoveries in the research laboratories. 
TQ G 2 0} W live on borrowed time. The American Cancer Society’s re- 
search program includes $1,500,000 annually for research 


[J p related to leukemia. Millions of dollars more are needed to conquer this grim 


Until science finds the means to save them, however, they 


disease —a disease which kills 2,000 children each year, and which is taking an 
increasingly larger toll of the lives of adult men and women. 


You can help research find the answers that will save these lives. Give generously to help sup- ® 


port the American Cancer Society’s intensive research assault against leukemia and all other 


forms of cancer. AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Editorial 


Gone painting. Hope youll do the same. 


the creative art magazine 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER 


y Fortunate is the word for Kenneth Pohl; Hawaii’s fruitful 
hills and dazzling beaches are his backyard. Not content 
to strum a guitar and loaf away the scented hours, Pohl 
bustles about in his spare time, sketching prodigiously. 
Our frontspiece and the accompanying article on pages 
218-219 indicate amply the rewards any summer _ beach- 
comber can anticipate by packing along a pad of paper and 
a box of Sketcho crayons. 4 


VOLUME 60, NO. 5 MAY-JUNE/1959 


g. alan turner, editor 


FEATURES 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


IN CHARCOAL AND OIL Edmond J. Fitzgerald 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $10.00 


Skilled artists are not often skilled writers. Edmond Fitzgerald is 
both. His book is professional in content and directed to the serious 
amateur who cannot be satisified with mere competancy. In the 
author’s approach to his art, drawing and painting are interde- 
pendant. A complete section is thus devoted to the techniques of 
sketch development. Armed with this knowledge, the reader then 
plunges into many sided problems of working in oils, for still life, 
land and seascape, portraiture and murals. A profusely illustrated 
volume which includes scores of monochromes and sixteen ful color 
plates, “Painting and Drawing in Charcoal and Oil” will take its 
place among the most lucid and downright interesting books yet pre- 
pared for quality-minded artists. 128 pages. | 


* Subscriber price: $8.95 


MEANING IN CRAFTS Edward L. Mattil 
Prentice-Hall Publisher List. price: $5.25 


The current editor of “Everday Art” is an educator of national 
stature and now joins the limited ranks of authors who offer fresh 
approaches to long popular classroom subjects. In this volume you 
will find a wide variety of new applications in printmaking, sculpture, 
papercraft, painting, weaving, puppetry and the many lesser-known 
handcrafts which can transmute elementary art teaching into ses- 
sions of fun-while-learning. Beautifully ilfustrated with photos taken 


in the classrooms which serve as Dr. Mattil’s art laboratory. Definitely ‘ 


recommended for teachers of every category, whether of the school- 
room variety or as leaders with summer camps and other youth 
groups. 133 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $4.75 


PORTRAYING CHILDREN Dorothy Colles 
Studio Publications List price: $6.95 


If portraiture is the most personally satisfying of art approaches, 
then child portraiture must certainly provide both artist and parent 
with the most pleasurable end result. The means to creating a memor- 
able portrait are explored in this fascinating book by a top notch 
artist. There is a great deal more to the task than competantly hand- 
ling the tools. Author Colles offers practical suggestions on how to 
develop portraits that capture the fleeting essence of childhood in all 
its grace, solemnity and warm humor. Contains complete data on 
rapid sketch development, use of various mediums, posing, pricing 
and protecting your work. 85 reproductions of portraits and draw- 
ings. 


* Subscriber price: $6.25 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to ebtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

In addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author's name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following * symbol. If you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we act merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. :Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We will appre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual orders. 
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DISPLAY TYPEFACES Kenneth Butler & George Likeness 
Butler Typo-Design Center List price: $7.50 


A practical handbook that should be in the hands of every 
imaginative graphic artist, editor and printer. Crammed with nearly 
2,000 examples of exciting display type for use in planning adver- 
tisements, editorial layouts, posters, book jackets and any other 
printed literature that seeks the spark of individuality. You’ll discover 
handsome, bizarre, exotic and tasteful styles of typeface from many 
available sources, all keyed into their potential uses with distinctive 
examples. A superior idea file, ready for instant application. 175 
pages. 

* Subscriber price: $5.95 (payment must accompany order) 
$6.50 if billing requested by schools 


SILK SCREEN TECHNIQUES J. Biegeleisen & M. A. Cohn 
Dover Publications List price: $1.45 


What do you know about serigraphy? Better known by its pop- 
ular designation, silk screen stenciling, this is a handcraft which, in 
sensitive hands, can qualify as a fine art medium. The whole story 
of its practice and application is covered by this compact, low cost 
book. All five techniques—paper stencil, Tusche stencil, multicolor 
block-out, photo-stencil and film stencil—are painstakingly re- 
searched and made adaptable for the reader’s instant use. A most 
handy volume you'll keep in constant use if silk screen is your forte. 
149 illustrations, 187 pages. 

* Subscriber price: $1.25 


HOW TO MAKE PICTURE FRAMES E. Reinhardt & H. Rogers 
Watson-Guptill Publications List price: $7.50 

One of the most popular articles recently run by Design was an 
adaptation of key highlights from this excellent book. It has since 
proven to be the most useful publication yet prepared for the practi- 
cal use of artists who want to individualize their work with handmade, 
high quality framing. No facet of the craft has been ignored by this 
duo of professionally reknown artist-educators. Scores of step-by- 
step illustrations and examples of intelligent framing are included in 
the handy prop-open book. If you are a serious craftsman, this book 
is for you. 


* Subscriber price: $6.25 


CREATING WITH PAPER Pauline Johnson 
U. of Washington Press List price: $6.50 


For sheer usability, this book takes top honors among all those 
released in its field, and for shear ingenuity, the cutout animals 
and abstract forms which parade through Miss Johnson’s volume 
are a delight to behold. 

Hundreds of handsome illustrations are packed into this 
207 page book of ideas and inspiration. Contents include cover- 
age in the various ways of teasing cut, folded, scored, bent and 
torn paper into a near-incredible assortment of purposeful shapes. 
Excellent projects in the construction of mobiles, solid geometric 
shapes, greeting cards, posters, bulletin board decorations, holiday 
motifs, masks and costumes. Everything is done with paper, scis- 
sors, X-acto knife, staples and adhesives. 


*® Subscriber price: $5.95 


ENAMEL ART ON METALS Edward Winter 
Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $9.75 


America’s leading enamelist, Edward Winter has pioneered 
in many of this craft’s modern explorations. In this book he 
presents the most complete coverage on enameling ever offered the 
craft-minded public. Here you will find only the finest examples of 
this exciting art, and concise step-by-step progressions of the many 
techniques which are possible. Ancient, traditional and contempor- 
ary enameling are all included, along with complete information 
on designing, executing and selling. Profusely illustrated in black 
and white and full color. The “must” book for enamelists of every 
rank, written by a member of Design’s Editorial Board. 159 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $8.50 


WATERCOLORS OF DONG KINGMAN: Alan Gruskin 
Studio Publications List price: $5.95 


Time Magazine labels him “the world’s finest watercolorist” 
and in this beautiful book are a hundred good reasons for this 
sweeping statement. Several of the reproductions are in full color. 
The work of Dong Kingman is well known to Design readers; 
he is a member of our Editorial Board and a regular contributor 
to our technique pages. His paintings are often found on the 
pages of Life, Fortune and Time and in leading muz2ums rang- 
ing from the Whitney to the Metropolitan. The text which ac- 
companies his paintings is by the director of the Midtown Gal- 
leries in New York, not incidentally his representative, and a 
lengthy foreward has been penned by William Saroyan, one of 
Kingman’s legion of admirers. In all, a handsome, entertaining 
and informative book for your library. 136 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $5.50 
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GUIDE TO LANDSCAPE PAINTING John F. Carlson 
Sterling Publishers List price: $6.00 

A large book on technique for the amateur painter seeking 
professional accomplishment in his work. Specific coverage in land- 
scape approaches to perspective, color selection, composition. De- 
tailed advice on varnishing, glazing, framing, and selection of 
painting tools and materials. The author’s qualifications are legion, 
including representation in scores of large museums, directorship 
of the Art Students League summer school and membership in 
the National Academy of Design. He knows his craft and how to 
teach it. This is thus a book of significance to all educators who 
also _—— in painting. Deluxe sized, 141 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. 


* Subscriber price: $5.45 


1958 ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL: Art Directors Club, N.Y. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Publisher list price: $12.50 

Just released—the 37th Annual of the most famous book on 
outstanding advertising and editorial art published. 329 large pages 
of the most successful work in visual communications, with almost 
five hundred lavish illustrations to inspire and serve all who earn 
a living from the graphic illustrative medium. Superlative source 
of ideas in layout, painting and drawing, creative photography, 
direct mail art, packaging design, television art and all forms 
of illustration. 


* Subscriber price: $10.95 

INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL ‘59 Arthur Niggli 

Hastings House Publishers List price: $12.00 
Always a splendid source of inspirational ideas for the graphic 

artist and would-be professional, this year’s Annual is no exception. 

The outstanding examples of poster are from twenty countries are 

reproduced in over 500 high quality plates, many in full color. 136 

deluxe-sized pages. 

* Subscriber price: $9.95 
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a practical handbook on 


DISPLAY TYPEFACES 


hy Kenneth Butler and George Likeness 


Hundreds of distinctive ways to 
add impact to your advertising and 
editorial layouts with type! 

1500 display specimans for editors 
printers and graphic artists to 
choose from! 176 illustrated pages. 


Deluxe edition sells for $7.50 


(Design Magazine subscribers only 
may secure copies for $5.95 if 
payment accompanies order.) 
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written jor you... 


THE professional book written for the needs of the serious 
amateur. Because no painting can be successfully achiev 
without a solid understanding of the importance of draw- 
ing, Edmund Fitzgerald devotes a complete .section to tech- 
nique of sketching art. As this profusely illustrated volume 
moves along, you will advance into the problems of oil 
painting for portraiture, still life, landscape and seascape. 
A final section is reserved for tools, materials and studio 
procedure. 128 pages, 16 color plates. 


$10 at bookstores 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


See article, page 200, this issue 


= 
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by DOROTHY COLLES 


all the answers to your questions about child 

portraiture. The “hows” of planning, posing, pricing 

the professional's working methods . . . the 

ways to creating portraits of taste and quality that 

will be cherished possessions. Fully illustrated with 
85 plates and drawings. 


$6.95 ist price 
STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 


(available thru Design Book Service) 
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Outstanding Art Books at Subscriber Disco 


Below are listed the best-selling titles of the past several months. All books have been reviewed and are recom- 
mended by our Book Service for their integrity, practical application and professional caliber. They may be or- 


. dered at our special Subscriber Discount courtesy rates. 


PAINTING G DRAWING 


Rendering Techniques (Charles Kinghan) List price: $15. 

Staff artist at BBD&O, one of the world’s largest ad agencies, the author 
offers a no-nonsense, professional book on methods for reproduction and 
visual presentation in pencil, wash, pastel, casein, inks and other media. 
160 pages. (*Subscriber price: $12.95) 


3-Dimensional Drawing (Andrew Loomis) List price: $5.95. 

The pioneering book which helped countless thousands of would-be illus- 
trators make the grade. Deluxe-sized, fully illustrated and in new edition. 
160 pages. (*Subscriber price: $5.50) 


Watercolors of Dong Kingman (Alan Gruskin) List price: $5.95. 

Scores of beautiful full-color plates and monochromes show why Time 
Magazine calls him “the world’s greatest living watercolorist.” A _ lively 
text, an introduction by William Saroyan make this a happy book and 


ing from the naturalistic to the abstract. Well-illustrated with examples of 
each school. 96 pages. (*Subscriber price: $2.95) 


Guide to Landscape Painting (John Carlson) List price: $6.00. 
Deluxe book on technique for aspiring professionals. Everything included, 
from perspective, color tips and rendering to framing and picking tools. 
Fully illustrated, 141 large pages. (*Subscriber price: $5.45) 


Watercolor: The Hows & Whys (Edgar Whitney) List price: $9.50. 
Student-aimed book, but on the highest plane. Ideal for teachers in gen- 
eral curriculum situations where they must keep a good step ahead of their 
pupils. Techniques, tools, materials, matting, framing, selling your art. 
144 well-illustrated pages. (*Subscriber price: $8.25) 


The Art of Drawing (Robert Fawcett) List price: $10.00. 

Fawcett is the professional illustrator’s choice as one of our time’s finest 
draftsmen. His illustrations are superb examples of the heights to which 
drawing can rise. This large book limits itself to exactly what the title 
implies—solid fundamentals and imaginative explorations of drawing 
technique in pencil, crayon, felt pen, tempera, wash, ink and charcoal. 
Handsomely illustrated with 125 drawings. 135 deluxe-sized pages. 
(*Subscriber price: $8.75) 


Learning to Paint in Oil (Jerry Farnsworth) List price: $8. 

A celebrated portraitist, the author is fully qualified to present this excel- 
lent coverage on the use of oils for still life, scapes, figure painting and 
portraiture. A basic book for mature newcomers to art. Well-illustrated. 
125 pages. (*Subscriber price: $6.95) 


Oil & Tempera Painting (Frederic Taubes) List price: $3.75. 

Need to know something about painting technique, tools and materials? 
Ask Taubes; he has all the answers in this fact-filled volume which provides 
solutions to over 500 of the riddles artists face daily. 144 pages. (*Sub- 
scriber price: $3.25) 


Watercolor Made Easy (Herb Olsen) List price: $7.50. 

A runaway favorite for the past three years and filled with unusual, ex- 
citing ideas. Behind the scenes with a professional who knows his way 
around like few brush wielders do. Handsomely illustrated in full color. A 
top practical book. 112 deluxe-sized pages. (*Subscriber price: $6.75) 


Subscribers only may order books at speciai price shown. 
Payment must accompany order. 
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HANDCRAFTS 


Printed Textile Design (Terence Conran) List price: $6.50. 

Full information on the textile handcrafting field. Techniques, production 
methods, experimental screen printing, dye process, selling your output. 
A practical choice for practical craftsmen. (*Subscriber price: $5.75) 


Creating With Paper (Pauline Johnson) List price: $6.50. 

For shear usability, this book takes top honors. Hundreds of cutout, paper- 
sculpted animals and figures parade thru this big volume, accompanying 
countless other fine examples (and how they are achieved) in greeting 
cards, toys, mobiles, posters, displays. Everything is done with just three 
items: a sharp blade, adhesive and paper. 207 pages. (Subscriber price: 
$5.95) 


Papier Mache (Lillian Johnson) List price: $3.95. 
Basic course in papier mache sculpture for elementary level teachers, stu- 
dents and parents. Ideal introduction and idea source for youth groups, 


of practical and decorative applications. Among the ideas developed: 
inlaid tables, wall plaques, nameplates, architectural embellishment, inlaid 
wood sculpture, stained glass, planters and doorknobs. Excellent text for 
adaptation to teaching and lecture. (*Subscriber price: $3.00) 


4 

z one filled with ideas for watercolor enthusiasts. 136 pages. (*Subscriber camps. Puppets, paper animals, displays, masks are among the projects 
ms price: $5.50) carefully described in the well-illustrated 88 page book. (*Subscriber 
price: $3.50) 

Watercolor: A Challenge (Leonard Brooks) List price: $12.50. ; eine 

Fresh, distinctive examples of how watercolor should be handled, by o price: $16.80 

5" . Page ; 4 The art of cutting out and pasting fragments of paper and oddments to 
| master at the trade. Filled with informational data and all the fine points : : d 

make unusual decorations for screens, framed pictures, etc. An ancient 
a which often make the difference between adequate and excellent painting eaagys h d . ded r le th hol 
: technique. 160 pages. (*Subscriber price: $10.95) practice brought up to Gate ana exten as co age. Here's the whole 

7 story—three centuries of it—in a profusely illustrated, big book. 186 pages. 

ae (*Subscriber price: $8.95) 

sant Your Own Style in Painting (Ray Bethers) List price: $3.50. 

a How to discover the style which best suits your capabilities. Invaluable Making Mosaics (Joseph Young) List price: $3.50 

book for teachers. Detailed examination of all major approaches to paint- Over 150 illustrations bring to life an ever-exciting handcraft with a host 


Exploring Papier Mache (Victoria Betts) List price: $6. 

Ideal selection for the teacher on a modest budget. Invest in this book 
and you'll save many dollars thru the teaching year. Makes use of just 
paper, paste and scissors to create a host of joyful things. A fountain- 
head of fresh ideas at both the elementary and secondary level. Fully 
illustrated. (*Subscriber price: $5.45) 


How to Make Shapes in Space (Toni Hughes) List price: $4.95 

Delightful and crammed with hundreds of wonderful ideas. Small reason 
it is among the top sellers for the past three years! All you'll need for 
these explorations into making gifts, toys, holiday favors, mobiles, and 
greeting cards is a pair of scissors and a hole punch. Materials worked 
upon are paper, tin, wood veneer and plastic. Well-illustrated, 217 pages. 
(*Subscriber price: $4.40) 


Mobile Design (John Lynch) List price: $3.95. 

A best-seller in the 20th Century’s first new handcraft. Crammed with 
working projects in mobile construction that will add beauty and interest 
to your classroom and home. Fully illustrated with 102 idea-provoking 
plates. (*Subscriber price: $3.40) 


ENAMELING 

Enamel Art on Metals (Edward Winter) List price: $9.75. 

One of Design Magazine's editors (and, not incidentally, the foremost en- 
amelist in America) offers the most comprehensive book on enomeling pub- 
lished. Don’t let the quality price deter you from owning this magnificent 
investment. Profusely illustrated with the exciting work thot has been 
nationally acclaimed by critics, hard-bitten department store buyers and 
customers who know and cherish fine handcraft. Everything you'll need to 
know about enameling, plus the means to achieving fine art in handcrofts- 
manship. 159 pages. (*Subscriber price: $8.50) 


Enameling on Metal (Oppi Untracht) List price: $7.50. 
A “doing” book for the neophyte enamelist, with practical information on 
methods, decorating, firing and designing. A guide to creative fun with 
a functional end result. 191 well-illustrated pages. (*Subscriber price: 
$6.75) 
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> | Meaning in Crafts 

— EDWARD L. 
THE JOURNAL OF MATTIL 


the national ART EDUCATION assaciation 


‘Everday Art’’ 


$5.25 


list price 


5 “ Regional and National News in Art and Education 
4 Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
4 Association affairs. 


4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


LF ¢ esign Magazine is pleased to recommend this 


superior volume on creative crafts to the vast audience 


5 of elementary school art teachers who seek a fresh 
Subscription to Non-Members |s and purposeful book in this important field of educa- | 
5 tion. More than 100 approaches to claycraft, painting, Z 
- $3.00 Per Year drawing, sculpture, weaving, and budget-minded hand- Sa 
G crafts are covered in this fully-illustrated volume. : 
2 the national ART EDUCATION association a 
5 t available thru DESIGN’S Book Service | 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. PRENTICE-HALL, PUBLISHERS 


“CREATING WITH PAPER” 


a wonderful new book for the imaginative art educator 
BY PAULINE JOHNSON 


A carnival of exciting ideas in papercraft, and all of them make use 
of the simplest of low cost materials. Here is a book for every art educator’s 


library, literally overflowing with gay and handsome projects. Just about every- 3 
thing you'll want to know has been included in the 207 pages which comprise f 
this deluxe volume. More than 500 illustrations accompany the detailed x 


contents. A few of the highlights: 


Cutting, curling, scoring, folding and bending paper . . . Mobiles . 
Geometric solids . . . Holiday decorations . . . Birds and Animals .. 
Gift wraps . . . Party decorations . . . Costumes . . . Bulletin boards . 
Frames .. . 


priced at $6.50 


University of Washington Press 


Available Book Service to current at courtesy rate of $5.95 
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short time ago, the NEA held a conference in Oklahoma 
City to talk about that elusive word, “quality.” What does 
it really mean in the world of education? 

Top educators came up with some strong and pointed 
definitions. More important, their recommendations are 
practical ; any teacher can dramatically improve their efforts 
by heeding these suggestions. Here are highlights from 
what they had to say: 

What is Quality Teaching? 

Quality Teaching is not going to the drawer for last 
year’s devices and doing again what you did last year. It 
is teaching which promotes interaction between teacher and 
learner.” 


Laura Zirbes 
Teacher Training, Ohio State University 


“Quality teaching finds and recognizes a Van Cliburn 
at an early age; or discovers a spark in a boy who might 
(otherwise ) become a delinquent. It makes learning in any 
field an exciting adventure.” 


Lyle W. Ashby 

Deputy Executive Secretary, NEA 

“Quality teaching helps pupils to become .. . to grow 

... to create. ... The quality teacher does not simply sit 


back and wait for the inner potentials of a child to come out 
. that teacher is in there doing something to help the 


child to unfold his capacities.” 
Gerthon Morgan 
Usiversity of Maryland 


“Quality teaching communicates a feeling of “care” for 
the child. It generates a quiet attitude of belief and faith 
in each child. It helps dispel the child’s anxieties. Quality 
teaching is based on the teacher’s willingness to give of 


himself in working with children.” 
William Hollister 
National Institutes of Health 


“Quality teaching is possible only when there is an 
effective program of in-service education. Quality teaching 
requires constant clarification of teaching goals, procedures, 


and evaluation of teaching successes and failures.” 
Robert Gilchrist 
Supt., University City, Missouri 


At a similar conference in Cincinnati, the Association 


for Supervision and Curriculum Development—over 2,500 
of education’s so-called eggheads—dug into the problems 
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Quality vs. competance 


a bard and practical look at teaching 


of creating more intelligently planned curriculum programs. 
With our population swelling every teaching day, the teach- 
ing program is falling far behind the times. Here are some 
of this action group’s recommendations after taking a hard- 
boiled egghead look at what and how we teach today. We 


apparently need: 


More of These 


Many pupils asking ques- 
tions, teacher paying atten- 
tion to them and in a variety 


‘of ways is helping pupils find 


answers to their questions. 


In relation to a topic being 
studied, many pupils are par- 
ticipating in a discussion 
about purposes, helping to 
make plans for achieving 
them, and accepting respon- 
sibilies for carrying out their 
plans. 


Books, pamphlets, and other 
sources of information on 
reading levels of at least four 
or five :srades are being used 
by the rupils. 


Pupils are using energy in 
creative ways—painting pic- 
tures of their own design, 
free-hand drawing, compos- 
ing stories, poems, songs, 
plays. Many examples in evi- 
dence illustrating pupils use 
originality. 


Pupils are finding informa- 
tion from a number of sources 
and organizing it in relation 
to problems that are being 
studied. 


In a variety of ways the 
teacher is helping pupils feel 
they “belong.” 


The teacher is helping pupils 
achieve on their own levels 
of ability. He is motivated by 
a need to meet a wide range 
of differences in ability. 


Opinions stated are sup- 
ported by evidence. 
(Pupils’ or teacher.) 


Less of These 


Teacher asking questions, 
pupils reciting answers to his 
questions in accord with the 
information learned from a 
textbook. 


Teacher making assignments 
requesting pupils to read a 
certain chapter in the text- 
book and to find answers to 
the questions at the end of 
the chapter. 


All pupils in the class are 
using the same text book, 
apparently trying to find an- 
swers to the questions at the 
end of a particular chapter. 


Pupils are tracing, coloring, 
or cutting out pictures in ac- 
cord with directions from 
the teacher. Turkeys, Santa 
Claus, pumpkins, tulips, and 
other objects made from pat- 
terns are on the windows, 
bulletin boards, or above the 
chalk boards. 


Pupils are trying to memo- 
rize facts in accord with an 
assignment so they will be 
able to answer questions the 
teacher is expected to ask. 


Teachers criticize pupils who 
do not meet his expectations 
in one way or another. 


The teacher is motivated by 
a single grade standard for 
all pupils in his class. Op- 
portunities for slow and fast 
learners are especially 
limited. 


Opinions are stated as if 
they are facts. 
(Pupils’ or teacher.) 
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Puppetry can begin with paper bags. Simple shapes are assembled and stuffed, then either stapled or sewn secure. 


HANDCRAFTS AND THE TEACHER 


how to bring meaningful purpose to an art program 


by EDWARD MATTIL 


F neve is probably no greater thrill or sense of satisfaction than that which comes to the teacher who, through her planning 
and efforts, finds her pupils revealing qualities which had lain dormant. Often these very qualities are not evident because 
the child lacks confidence in himself or is even unable to communicate his thoughts and feelings for lack of the right medium. 


In puppetry, the teacher will find many possibilities to enrich most educational situations. Often through the me- 
dium of the puppet, the child finds himself able to express thoughts, ideas, and feelings which he otherwise could not. 
While the puppet may serve as a therapeutic aid, it has many other implications in the field of education. Its wide range 
of uses and the large variety of types of puppets makes it possible for most teachers in ordinary classroom situations to 
work with puppetry. 


There is no right way or wrong way to make puppets, but rather there may be a best way for each individual 
teacher. The teacher has to try the materials which are available and to develop personal puppet techniques. It is good to 
know a number of ways to make puppets so that they can be used at all age levels without repeating the same types and 
methods of approach. 
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Start with a bag puppet 


Let’s start with an elementary level tech- 
nique. From the local grocery store or home, we 
gather enough paper bags to provide one for each 
s child. With scissors, colored papers, and paste, 
Sy paints, or crayons, the children make a face on the 
surface of their bag. The teacher should be alert 
to stimulate the children for an awareness of the 
facial parts. She may encourage experimentation 
with the papers for some three dimensional effects 
and should be ready to accept a wide variety of 
interpretations. Be careful to see that the puppet 
remains a product of the child’s own imagination 
: and experience. At this age level, more emphasis 
8 should be placed on the use of the puppets than 
- on the product which the child is turning out. 
After each child has completed his puppet, the 
teacher might suggest the beginning of a story 
such as the following: “There is a little boy in 
our neighborhood who is about your age. He has 
a very bad habit of throwing stones at things. 
The other day he threw one over his back fence. 
Crash! Out comes his neighbor, a very grumpy 
man! Out comes his mother! The man begins 
to speak to the boy ; the mother speaks to the man. 
What do you think they are saying? What will 
the little boy say? Who would like to pretend to 
be the little boy, the man, the mother? That’s fine, 
now come to the front of the room, put your pup- 
pet over your hand and go behind the piano (or 


edapted from the text in Dr. Mattil’s just-released: 
“Meaning in Crafts" (Prentice-Hall, Publishers, $5.25) 
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A boy and his dog made of paper bags, decorated with bright tem- 
peras and stuffed with excelsior innards. 


A peep show is always full of sur- 
prises and challenges a youngster’s in- 
genuity by inventing new uses for his 
collection of odd materials. 
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screen) and finish the play.” At this point the children begin to 
express themselves. In this way the teacher can develop a play 
which will go on spontaneously for four or five minutes in which 
the children will adopt the suggested characters and identify with 
the problems of the little boy of the play. Teachers will find that 
frequently boys and girls who, when called to the front of the class 
to read or talk, can only giggle and laugh or are generally unable 
to express themselves may become quite at ease in a role in such 
a play. 


More bag puppets 


The common paper bag has endless possibilities in puppet 
making. In the upper elementary grades it is a good project to 
make puppets from nothing but paper bags. The children are en- 
couraged to bring in as many types and sizes of bags as they can 
find and plenty of newspapers for use in stuffing and for clothing. 
The bags are stuffed with wadded newspapers and stapled or glued 
shut. If staples are not available the bags can be sewn shut with 
thread or yarn. Perhaps one child can start with the largest bag that 
he has for a body. On top of it he may staple or sew a medium size 
bag which would serve as the head. He then may take a long thin bag 
and cut it in half lengthwise making two long, very thin bags. Of 
course he must paste, staple, or glue the open edges together so they 
can be stuffed. These two bags can serve as arms and be attached to 
the shoulders of the largest bag. The child finds other bags which 
serve as legs, hands, or feet. Sometimes little bags will serve as 
ears or a nose or the child may modify the bags that he has to 
create other features. This type puppet can simply be suspended 
by strings from a single stick, such as a yardstick, which can be 
jiggled along to give the feeling of walking or moving. Another 


Making your own kites is an excit- F} 
ing adventure. The flat surface is = 
ideal for imaginative designs and S. 


each will be an individual expression 
of the young artist’s imagination. 
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child in the same group might find a long thin bag which 
would serve as a body of an an-mal. He might find bags 
that he could use or change to serve as legs, tails, ears, or 
head. He may even make a lower jaw so that his dog can 
bark or his lion can bite. Having made the main structures 
the children can costume or decorate the puppets to satisfy 
their own desires. At this older age level the children are 
apt to be very inventive and find many materials which they 
can bring from home to serve as the costumes. Children 
may come in with bits of felt from an old hat which might 
serve as ears for a dog or they may find a piece of rope 
that would serve as a tail for a horse or a piece of old lace 
tablecloth or old window curtains which might serve as a 
fancy dress. This sort of puppet serves in a rather unique 
way in dramatizing plays or stories with it. Instead of 
having the puppeteers hidden behind a screen or stage, the 
children simply walk and move with their puppets in full 
view of the audience. This is significant in that the child 
ro longer is protected by the stage or puppet. He is com- 
municating in full view of his peers. 


Peep shows 


There is always an air of excitement when the children 
are making peep shows. Pupils in all grades enjoy creating 
with boxes. A good type of box for a peep show is a shoe 
box. A good peep show requires some imagination in the 
selection of scrap materials to make it, and a good solid 
motivation so that they are not trite or sterotyped. Gen- 
erally enough materials can be gathered from a school yard 
——weeds, twigs, sawdust from the shop, pebbles, stones, 
leaves, vines, cotton, bits of stick, and as many other scrap 
materials as one can find for developing the peep shows. 
At one end of the box a hole about the size of a quarter 
or fifty-cent piece is cut with a pair of scissors and the top 
is opened at the opposite end to permit light to enter. 
Sometimes, for variety, holes are also placed on both sides 
to give a kind of spot light or theatre lighting effect. Now, 
on the inside bottom of the box the scene is built. Perhaps 
it will be a summer rodeo or a winter ice skating scene. 

From scrap material available the chiidren will soon 
conceive of uses for the various materials which it includes. 
A bit of broken mirror becomes a skating pond, broken 
twigs a camp fire and crumpled cellophane the fire itself, 
colored papers the mountains in the background, and bits 
of cotton hung on thread clouds floating overhead, and a 
twig stuck in a piece of modeling clay becomes a tree, and 
little figures are modeled from plasticine or pipe cleaners. 
Here a stone may be a boulder and a bit of sand a mountain 
trail, and a chestnut burr becomes a porcupine, and so it 
goes with children finding new and imaginative uses for 
otherwise useless or scrap materials. This is the creative 
process in action. Finally, with colored cellophanes cover- 
ing some of the openings in the box, the child can light 
his peep show just as a stage designer lights his set making 
a hole or an opening larger or perhaps closing one of the 
openings, changing from a yellow piece of cellophane to a 
clear piece or a blue piece, thinking, changing, deciding, 
a constant flow of problems and solutions, a constant flow 
of ideas and thoughts. This is the value of crafts in ele- 
mentary education. At last comes the thrill when each child 
gets to peep into the opening of his neighbor’s peep show, 
and allows his to be viewed by others. With all of them 
placed on the window ledges the children can go around 
the room getting a new pleasure and excitement each time 


he peers into a new peep show. 
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Balloons and string | 


A fascinating three-dimensional construction can be 
made using only a balloon, string, and wallpaper paste or 
liquid starch. The balloon is inflated to the size desired 
and wrapped with string and yarns which are saturated with 
starch or wallpaper paste. A very clean and good device 
to use if making a quantity of these is as follows. 


Roll your string or yarn into a ball so that it can be 
unrolled with one continuous pull on the end. Using may- 
onnaise or pickle jars with screw top lids, fill the jar two 
thirds full of starch which is smooth and well mixed, punch 
a small hole in the top of the lid large enough to allow the 
yarn, string, or thread to pass through it. Place the ball 
or roll of yarn into the starch or paste, guide the string or 
yarn through the hole, screw on the lid, and you are ready 
to start to cover the balloon. Now the string can be pulled 
out moist in one continuous strand and wrapped around 
and around the balloon until a sufficient quantity has been 
placed on to the balloon. Then you can switch to a second 
color which is in another jar and then a third. This method 
in the classroom eliminates the messiness of pans of paste 
ard drippy strings all over the place. When these are dry 
the strings are rigid and strong, the balloon can be punc- 
tured, deflated, and gently pulled out from the webbing of 
strings, leaving a hollow, light, interesting form. This can 
be enriched with bits of cellophane added here and there, 
bits of color, sequins, glitter; or they may be left undec- 
orated just as they come off which is a very handsome form 
in itself. Some teachers prefer to use plaster of paris instead 
of the paste; however, in the elementary classroom plaster 
is a bit difficult to use because of the rapidity in drying and 
the dirtiness of it. Plaster can be slowed down consider- 
ably by the addition of a teaspoon of vinegar to about one 
pound of freshly prepared plaster. 


Balloons and papier mache 


Sometimes, for variety, the teacher may wish to make 
hollow or “piggy-bank”’ papier mache animals. By acquir- 
ing a variety of shapes of inexpensive balloons, for each 
child, the teacher will have the basis for an interesting body 
shape. The balloons are inflated and very carefully covered 
with three of four layers of papier mache to form the main 
shape and then, as needed, additional body parts are added 
such as a wad for a head, small wads for legs, coils for 
long necks or legs. These papier maches are developed as 
others described in this chapter and when dry are very, very 
light but exceedingly strong. Some teachers actually do cut 
a slot in the back of these so that the children may use these 
as piggy-banks. 


Full length paper masks 


Obtain a quantity of large paper bags from the super- 
market. Each child should have one large enough to slip 
over his head. If these are very large bags it might be 
desirable to cut an inverted U shape from each of the two 
sides so that it can slip down over the shoulders of the 
child. By touching with his fingers the child can locate 
the position of his eyes and with a crayon gently mark eye 
openings on the bag. Now we get into the project of cut- 
ting and pasting paper, developing eyes, nose, mouth, hair, 
and ears as completely as each child is capable. Paper bag 
masks can be painted or decorated with crayons or with 
cut paper and paste. Sometimes a bit of raffa, shavings 
from the wood shop, strands of yarn, or a bit of ribbon 

continued on page 214 
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A volume design with toy balloons as the 
temporary armature. Wrap strings dipped in 
tempera and liquid starch around them, then 
pop the balloon to leave a colorful string 
shape. 


2 


Wheat paste and strips of paper are applied 
around a balloon and allowed to harden. 
When the balloon is popped, a mask is left 
into which the young artist can slip his head 
with ease. 


3 


Animals made from paper mache and balloon 
armatures. Just blow them up, cover with 
the mixture and then let your imag nation 
conjure up a fanciful figure from the basic 
shape. 


Forms From Balloons . . . 
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MING makes the difference 


by BERNARD H. GUREVITZ 


ae customer proudly showed me his latest acquisition. It was an original Hiroshige print of considerable worth. 
is Mentally, I had already selected a suitable frame for it. As we talked I was about to indicate my selection from 
2 among a large number of samples hanging in my shop. Disconcertingly for me, my customer demanded a “bamboo” 
frame! 

ag Years of experience in the picture frame business has taught me never to flinch at gauche requests. When- 
a? ever possible, | make it a practice to adhere firmly to the principles of good framing. This occasionally involves 
ae diplomacy while advising my clients. As a result, few costly or artistic mistakes are made. 


Applying gesso to a raw frame is the first of many painstaking steps involved in producing a hand-carved frame of superior quality. 
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In the particular case of the Japanese print, the 
customer was well-able to afford his choice of my most 
expensive frames. His final selection, after we discussed 
the nuances of framing, was in good taste. It was a simple 
lacquered frame with a linen mat. It cost even less than 
the “bamboo” one he had originally envisioned. 

If there is a moral to this story, (and I think there 
is) it would be this: 

When you have a picture to frame, put good taste 
above cost and, above all, put your faith in your frame- 
maker's judgment. Listen to his suggestions. Remember 
that he’s in the business and has had years of experience. 

Selection of a hand-carved frame is often a_ par- 
ticularly difficult task. It can be wearisome for the cus- 
tomer, because it takes considerable time, thought and 
study. It can also prove very trying on the dealer’s patience, 
as well. Finally, it involves a sizeable expenditure for 
both. Errors of judgment are not permitted. 


A Choice of Woods 


Selection of a frame begins with a choice of woods. 
Will it be, as in my shop, chestnut, bass, or walnut ? Choice, 
of course, depends in large measure on the type of paint- 
ing to be framed, where it will be hung, the style of decor 
and the painting’s proximity to other pictures on the walls. 
Tactfully questioning the customer, a framemaker usually 
obtains the answers to these important questions. 


Primitive 

Early Italian carving based on frames dating back 
to those used by such primitives as Giotto. Frame 
has the weathered look of those found in that pe- 
riod. Has gold leaf, red-rubbed panel. This frame 
has been successfully used both for bold and 
striking portraits, and for simple, high-keyed ab- 
stracts and still lifes. 


Egg and Dart 


Carved in classic Greek design. Has pickled finish, very 
suitable for a child’s portrait, as well as both seascape 


and landscape. 


Baroque 

Showing Spanish influence, with leaf design. Has 
been very successfully used on either drawings or, 
in combination with a linen mat for drawings, and 
water colors. Has antique gold, with red-rub 
finish. 


3 


Candle Design 

Showing Italian influence, with carving stained a dark wood 
tone. Soft mellow tones of wood show through stain. Cen- 
ter panel has red-rubbed gold, antiqued. Can successfully 
be used for paintings 200 years old, or for abstract and 
contemporary work. A functional frame, it also can be used 
for portraits as well as landscapes. 
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Marin 

Frame is named in memory of the late John Marin, famous 
abstract painter of New York scenes and Maine coast. The 
flat panel has a bone-white gessoe finish with a receding 
other member and highly burnished gold lip, which also can 
be silvered. This frame is perfect in combination with an 
abstract landscape or seascape or a traditional scene. 


Wing 

An El Greco-like design, derived from those used by the Mas- 
ter. This frame can be used for bold, simple, or modern st.|l 
life or abstract work. The boldness and strength of frame con- 
trasts very nicely with simple or high-keyed abstracts. 


For instance, had the customer with the Hiroshige 
print framed it in simulated bamboo, he would soon find 
to his dismay that it was inappropriate for his home. On 
his walls, I happened to know, hung a group of hand- 
somely - framed German expressionist and __ traditional 
American paintings. The lacquered frame he finally selected 
enhanced the room and complemented the other paintings 
in it. The frame's finish was related to the picture. It was 
in good taste, proportion, and craftsmanship. 


How Frames Are Made 
[ specialize in quality framing. Because genuinely 
hand-carved frames are rare outside of museums and fine 
private collections, | always make it a practice to demon- 
strate to my clients how the expensive frames are created. 
It is all done painstakingly and over a period of time. The 
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frame becomes a work of art to grace the painting. 

Hanging in my shop in a prominent place, I have a 
frame shown in various stages of production. The first of 
these stages shows the over-all sketch of the selected design 
to be carved out of the rough moulding. This moulding has 
already been glued together to the desired size. 

After the design has been laid in, (remember, the 
frame is already glued together before this is commenced ) 
my carver begins to lightly cut the outline of the design. 

The frame goes through four distinct stages of carving 
before completion. While over a hundred tools are avail- 
able for performing some of the most intricate patterns— 
one for each type of cut—about twenty will suffice to 


carve the average frame. Generally, an 11” x 14” frame 


takes about four hours to carve—hours which involve a 
skilied craftsman. 

The next step is to coat it with gesso. Four or five 
coats of this mixture are applied. The gesso is prepared 
in my shop. It’s the same as that which the old masters 
used for a whiting base before applying the under-painting 
tor gold leaf. Actually, it’s nothing more than a mixture 
of powdered chalk, water, rabbit skin glue ard alcohol. 

After drying, the gesso coating is sanded to a smooth 
satin finish. Then red clay is brushed on. Later, this finish 
is gently hand-rubbed with very fine steel wool. A water- 
size is used to apply the gold leaf, which is later burnished. 

The frame is now finished exactly as it would have 
been in the time of Michaelangelo, hundreds of years ago. 
But, in order to enhance the frame’s finish (and in a 
single process add centuries of apparent age), it is care- 
fully antiqued. To do this, the carving and the gold finish 
is rubbed until areas of the red clay show throygh. It is 
then scraped so that additional areas of the wood are also 
exposed. 

Next the frame is lacquered to isolate the gold. A dark 
umber wash is applied and allowed to dry, then worked 
over again so that the gold shows through. The umber 
wash remains in the carved crevices. Finally, rottenstone 
is dusted on the frame and it is stippled and waxed to the 
desired patina. 

This process, which is one of many, may seem quite 
easy, but do-it-yourself craftsmen will have difficulty with 
it. The framemaker usually spends as much time develop- 
ing his skills as does a physician or portrait artist. 


Selecting a Frame 


Selecting a frame takes time and thought. The first 
question you should ask yourself is: What will the frame 
do for—and to—my picture? Next, how will it effect the 
color and feeling the artist has labored to create in the 
painting? Then, how much can I afford to spend? (Good 
taste should logically transcend the cost factor but with- 
in your means. Fine frames are quality investments that 
increase the value of your art.) And finally: how is the 
iramed picture going to look in my home? 

All of these questions add up to nothing more than 
exercising good judgment and taste on your part. Other 
than that, just bear in mind two simple axioms: 

A picture to be hung in a low-ceilinged room should 
never be framed in shadow box or concave molding, or 
hung lower than a picture in a convex frame. 

The frame of a child’s portrait should be light in feel- 
ng. 

Good taste is always your yardstick. This advice is 
offered even to professional framers—particularly those who 
adhere so rigidly to severe shapes for framing modern 
paintings. They would do well to consider softer, more 
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decorative, handcarved frames. There’s no law which re- 
quires an abstraction to be enveloped by a stark, geometrical 
frame. 

Always remember, the most important consideration 
is the feeling created by the frame. Is it good? Is it bad? 
Do you like it? 


The Frame Is An Investment 


Quality hand-carved frames are expensive, but that 
should not be a deterent to their purchase. If the picture 
you purchased or created is worthwhile, why not treat it 
with the same care and deliberation with which you select 
a suit, an engagement ring or any other purchase of 
quality ? 

Quality frames cost anywhere in the trade from $2.50 
to $12.00 a foot. The major factor in the cost is labor. 
Materials are actually the least expensive factor. It there- 
fore stands to reason that highest quality materials should 
be used by the framemaker. 

In my shop, when we receive only the dimensions on 
your order, we assume that the exact size of the canvas 
has been given and make the frame to “rabet size.’’ Gen- 
erally, it is best to give this “rabet size’ in placing orders. 

To determine the price of a frame, I suggest the fol- 
lowing formula be employed. 


. First, find the framemaker’s cost per foot for the frame chosen. Then 
Add the four sides of the picture in inches. 

. Plus eight times the width of moulding in inches. 

. Divide total by tweive to get the number of feet. 

. Multiply by framemaker’s indicated price per foot to get final cost. 


Vir — 


Most clients select frames from 3” to 4” wide for oils, 
varying from simple frames to the most elaborately carved. 
On the other hand, for water colors they choose simply 
designed frames usually 1” to 2” in width, of a pickled 
toned (frequently antiqued with gold leaf.) They then add 
a linen mat around the painting and place glass over it 
to prevent smudging. 

Recently, non-glare glass is in greater demand. While 
more expensive than ordinary glass, it is a good investment. 
To be effective, a non-glare glass must be pressed close 
to the picture. For this reason, it is not advisable for use 
on pastels. 


The Art of Carving 


The reason hand-carved frames are quality-rated 1s 
that no large group of woodcarvers devoted solely to frame 
decoration has existed, either in this country or in Europe 
since the industrial revolution. Nowadays, labor-saving de- 
vices make it possible to market frames for less than the 
original raw material costs! Quality always has its price. 

Actually, there are only a few wood carvers in this 
country specializing in the production of hand-carved 
frames. Many so-called ‘“‘hand-carved”’ frames are in reality 
machine-tooled and the buyer mistakenly associates “hand”’ 
with advertisements depicting “carved frames.” In _ the 
face of this deception, you should thoroughly investigate 


Biblical 

Finish is similar to antique Italian primitive frames hav- 
ing weathered look. This is an original carving with. M. 
Toberoff G Co. It has been derived from the Tablet of 
the Ten Commandments. Has old-wood finish, with very 
heavily antiqued gold on carving. This frame is adapta- 
ble for landscapes, still lifes, and portraits. 


The author is President of M. Toberoff & Co., a leading 
creator of fine quality hand-carved frames. Artists, 
collectors and museums regard his craftsmanship with 
high esteem, recognizing him as one of the few experts 
in this difficult handcraft. 


the shop which will do your work. Ask to see the carver 
making your frame. Any ethical framemaker will be de- 
lighted with your show of interest and will gladly accom- 
modate you. 


Origin of Framing 


How did picture framing originate? Historically, it 
derived from the temple doorway or palace entrance. 

From earliest times, the door opening served to fraie 
an impressive view of the interior of a structure. This prin- 
ciple was inevitably adapted to enhancing a picture or bas- 
relief. The carved frame was thus created to offer dramatic 
display. In fact, the earliest examples of frame-like decora- 
tions for borders bear a great resemblance to door frames. 
Usually, the early frames were composed of two columns 
surmounted by a connecting entablature. This architec- 
tural borrowing persisted into the Fifteenth Century on 
framed paintings. 

In the Eighteenth Century, the development of molded 
composition ornaments revolutionized the art of frame 
decoration. The use of this easily handled material, which 
did away with the need for laborious and expensive hand- 
carving, drove frame carvers to other fields. Ever since 
then, there have been no large group of woodcarvers de- 
voted to frame decoration. Today, handcarved frames 
are almost unobtainable except in large cities and in cul- 
tural centers. 

Yet the hand-carved frame has never lost its appeal, 
nor will it ever go out of date so long as individuals of 
taste and imagination, seek to complete the picture from 
the point at which the artist has laid down his brush. 4 
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Mrs. Goerdeler made her first yarn animal over thirty- 
six years ago and has since turned them out by the hun- 
dreds. With many more thousands of her book readers and 
students also tackling the challenge, it is safe to surmise 
that Goerdeler-inspired wool animals must now equal the 
population figure of a good-sized city. Actually, Mrs. Goer- 
deler seriously considered making wool sculpture her life- 
time work back in 1940, when she created a little dog from 
a ball of twine as a craft project for children at a summer 
camp. It was then that she realized virtually any imagina- 
tive-minded person from the age of ten and upwards could 
do the job, using simple materials and an improvised loom. 


Today, the California State Department of Education 
has adapted wool sculptfre as a therapeutic craft for the 
blind, and the Perkins School in Massachusetts (where 
Helen Keller studied) has also approved it for their stu- 
dents. Even large entities like the Bell Telephone Company 
run classes in the craft for their employees’ leisure hours. 

The materials necessary for wool sculpture are: a small 
loom, colored yarns, some wire (#22 galvanized and #18 
copper), thread (#5 or #10 unbleached crochet cotton) 


and a darning needle. Additional supplies would include 


buttons for eyes and nose and bits of felt for tongues and | 


ears of the animals. The materials list is complete when 
you add a scissors, pliers and a ruler for measuring. 


It is not our purpose to become involved with the de- 
tails of how each animal seen here was made; this is fully 
described in the book. Some remarks about the selection 
of materials are appropriate, however, for no craft project 
is any better than the working items which must be em- 
ployed. Of paramount importance is the selection of yarn. 


Worsted “Yarn” 

The proper quantity of yarn needed for each toy is a major 

problem for the beginner. The yardage in skeins and hanks 

of worsted put out by different firms varies. In some 2 ounce 
continued on page 215 


Animals © Pearl Pomeroy Goerdeler 
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Serene, yet filled with 
portrait by Norman Hepple 
with care equal to that lav 


ssion of Lord Lovat 
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Huseph Riddle captures a six year old poised in 
the luxury of barefoot stance on a soft rug. 
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Tips on 
PORTRAYING CHILDREN 


by DOROTHY COLLES 


C LMOST any painter would enjoy doing children if 
only they would sit still. They are delightful models; un- 
selfconscious and lively, usually graceful, always interest- 


ing however plain, and not yet set in the mould of con-. 


vention. But the difficulty of keeping them still enough to 
draw, let alone to paint, remains formidable enough to 
deter many painters from the pleasure of making pictures 
of children. This is a problem each artist must solve in his 
own way. 

The primary technical task in child portraiture, how- 
ever, is to make the child look the right age. 

In portraits of grown people five years more or less 
will make less difference to the likeness than a single year 
in the life of the small child. 

It is obvious that in portraits of men and women char- 
acter and temperament will have more influence on the 
likeness than will their actual age, but in paintings of 
children one needs to be more exact in this matter: making 
a seven-year old look twelve, or a fourteen-year old boy 
look like a young man of eighteen is liable to cause the 
parents acute disappointment. | 

There are various details that will tend to make a child 
look older or younger in a piciure. The placing of the eyes 
in the head for example is important, as the younger the 
child the ‘lower down’ in his head his eyes seem to be. The 
thickness and length of the neck must also be considered. 
Young children have very short necks and a neck half an 
inch too long in the sketch may put a couple of years on 
the age of the child in the portrait: too long a nose will 
do the same. 

If you really like children the pleasure of drawing and 
painting them is so rewarding that it amply repays the 
difficulties. There is another advantage. Many women 
however beautiful, want to be flattered in their portraits 
but little girls are flattered enough by the attention of the 
artist and do not suggest that you should improve on their 
faces. ‘Haven't you finished writing my nose yet?’ is the 
extent of a three-year-old’s criticism. 

Parents are often»pleased to have informal or outdoor 
portraits of boys and girls and these give the artist more 
freedom for his own pictorial ideas. 

Children have not yet accumulated those layers of ex- 
perience that modify our grown-up features and expressions, 
so the problem of depicting character is not as acute as 
in painting adults. Their faces are simpler and therefore 
a likeness should be easier to catch. The features may 
be immature but they are beautifully distinct and there is 
a radiant quality in the colouring of hair and skin that is 
most enjoyable to paint. } 


Rapid pen and ink sketch by Peggy Wick- 
ham is an excellent study for a later portrait. 


Anthony Devas turns his brush on his own children 

and depicts them in an intimate memory of a sea- 

side vacation. A portrait need not be formal to be 

effective; with children, the joy of a fleeting mo- 
ment often sums up their character. 
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As the naturalness of children is an advantage to the 
artist it is unwise to risk making sitters selfconscious by 
discussing their figures and faces in front of them with 
their parents. It is often helpful to talk over the picture 
and the child’s looks with the parents but this should not 
take place with the sitter in the room. 

From the artist’s point of view there is interest and 
pleasure to be found in painting children of any age. The 
parents however naturally prefer to pick a good stage in 
the child’s development. But as no one can tell in advance 
through what stages of looks a boy or girl will pass, there 
is no outright answer to the frequent question. ‘What is 
the best age to have my child’s portrait done?’ 


Peggy Wickham’s pastel and ink sketch was done in a few fleeting 
minutes, cam help serve as a guide for a portrait in oils. 
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Pen and ink sketch of two brothers by the author 
uses a chair to control the composition. Comfort 


is a requisite for posing small fry. 


Parents who wish to have their children recorded in 
babyhood need to decide fairly promptly. The child grows 
apace ; the mother puts off doing anything; time slips away 
and then one morning comes ‘Mommy, I’ve a loose front 
tooth’. The loss of the two front teeth can be considered 
as a dividing line between babyhood and childhood. The 
growth of the second front teeth may make a noticeable 
difference to the looks as the actual shape of the mouth may 
change at this time. Some children become unexpectedly 
selfconscious. The second teeth sometimes seem too big 
for a physically small boy at first giving him an unwonted 
rabbity look until he has grown taller. Obviously it is wiser 
to make a portrait before the front teeth have come out or 
wait until the next pair have grown. The other second teeth 
make less difference to the looks unless you wish to draw 
a laughing mouth. Children lose their milk teeth between 
five and seven years old. 


Any generalizations one could make about age groups 
are open to contradiction. But a few comments on differ- 
ent ages may be a help to the ‘student, so let us for the 
sake of discussion divide children into the following cat- 
egories : babies, small children; children, and young people. 


Babies: Up to Three-and-A-Half Years Old 


At this stage the individuality is less clearly marked than 
later. Babies resemble each other in that they all have 
rounded foreheads, full cheeks and small chins. I find that 
sketches and quick drawings are more likely to catch the 
babyishness of limb and figure than a more formal painting. 
This age is better expressed in sketches of the whole fig- 
ure than in drawings of the head only. At this period of 
the child’s life the head is greatest in relation to the body. 
The infant grows so quickly that six months later your 
sketches of a baby will bear almost no resemblance to the 
toddler he has become. It would be illuminating to draw 
the same boy or girl once every year for the first five years 
and have a record of the change in looks. 


From Three-and-A-Half to Seven Years 

This is a particularly rewarding age group for painting 
and for drawing. It is easier to keep the child amused as his 
range of interests has increased. Not many four-year-olds 
can listen for long to a story being read out loud but most 
six-year-olds will love it. They are often interested in the 
portrait and willing to co-operate and even more willing 
to draw pictures themselves. 


Little girls of four or five are often enchanting, with 
a flower-like quality they may lose when they have been 
long at school. Parents will do well to regard their children 
critically at this age and consider if the time for a likeness 
has not arrived. Small boys still have very slender necks 
and the rounded bulge at the back of the head that is said 
to melt the heart of mothers. It is during this period that 
the teeth fall out, and it is most disconcerting if this hap- 
pens in the middle of a portrait. If you are able to include 
the body as far as the hands or knees in a picture of a 


continued on page 214 
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there’s a typeface to match the 


C n accurate count of the number of typefaces currently in 
use in the United States alone is virtually impossible, for 
many are obsolete and found in only a handful of composing 
rooms. A country newspaper, for example, may still have in 
its cases the only remaining font of some face purchased 
eighty years ago and long since forgotten by the world; a 
small job printing shop in the heart of New York City may 
be turning out posters set in typefaces not found in any 
existing specimen book. 

It is not unreasonable, then, to assume that the total 
reaches high into the thousands, and, should you add to this 
nebulous but mammoth ngure the number of lettering styles 


adapted from material in the just-released: 
‘Practical Handbook on Display Typefaces’’ 


by KENNETH BUTLER and GEORGE LIKENESS 


mood of every printed message 


available through ‘“‘cold composition” (1.e., photo-lettering 
and type transparencies), the grand tally would be nothing 
less than astronomical. 

And, with each passing year, many new interpretations 
of the alphabet are introduced. Most of these are, of course, 
merely revisions and refinements of existing or obsolete 
styles, but a few are definitely original, either in concept or 
execution. 

An an attempt to simplify identification of these thou- 
sands of designs, some typographers categorize typefaces 
into the following groups: 

Oldstyle Romans, typified by Centaur, Garamond, 
Caslon, and Cloister ; 

Transitional Romans, such as Baskerviile, Fournier, 
and Scotch Roman ; 

Modern Romans, of which Bodoni is the best known 
example in current use ; 

Black-letters, such as Goudy Text, Tudor Black, and 
the Frakturs ; 

Uncials, such as Libra and American Uncial; 

Slab-serifs or Egyptians, such as Stymie, Karnak, the 
Barnums, Trylon, and Hellenic Wide; 

Antiques or semi-Egyptians, such as Clarendon, Ionic, 
Fortune, and the Latins; 
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TYPE CLASSIFICATION 


Harpsichord fmer catalog 


Goudy Oldstyle Italic: an OLDSTYLE ROMAN 


Exquisite provides 


Baskerville: a TRANSITIONAL ROMAN 


Vacation for the Famil 


Bodoni Book: a MODERN ROMAN 


National MINE 


Latin Modern: an ANTIQUE 


MOSAIK TERV 


Mosaik: a NOVELTY 


fastidious 


American Uncial: an UNCIAL 


Swimming Poo! Gives 


Society Text: a BLACK-LETTER 


Free Exhibition Daily 


Futura Bold: a SANS-SERIF 


senda us you 


Hellenic Wide: a SLAB-SERIF 


Most famous Prench Perfume 


Virtuosa I: a CONVENTIONAL SCRIPT 


Abenteuer in Amerika 


Balzac Script: a FREE-STYLE SCRIPT 


The general classification of representative typefaces 


Conventional Scripts, such as Bernhard Cursive, Com- 
mercial Script, and Thompson Quillscript ; 

Free-style Scripts, such as Mistral, Maxim, Choc, 
Brody, Mustang, and Bazar ; ) 

Gothic and Sans-serifs, such as Futura, Venus, the 
Grotesques, and Franklin Gothic ; 


Novelties, a catch-all classification for unorthodox or 
maverick alphabets such as Dom Casual, Neuland, and 
Fontanesi. 


While these classifications are helpful in establishing 
the source of a particular alphabet, they are only of margi- 
nal utility in determining its suitability for a particular dis- 
play assignment. 


Selection of the right display typeface for the job at 
hand, whether that project be publication layout or ad- 
vertising display, is not a matter which should be left to 
either chance or whim. Rather it is a concern which involves 
careful weighing of all factors involved, and a realization 
that type, even in its most conventional forms, is not an 
unemotional medium of expression but a forceful entity, 
capable of leading and shaping thought. 

In virtually all printing projects, the primary role of 
the display elements is that of including the viewer to read 
the accompanying text. Illustration, for example, should be 


selected from the standpoint of its ability to produce 
pleasure, shock, curiosity, desire, or some other instantan- 
eous emotional reaction. The wording of the headline should 
be terse and compelling, hinting at rather than detailing the 
contents of the adjacent copy. Similarly, the display type- 
faces employed should be in harmony with (if not descrip- 
tive of) either the subject matter or the author’s approach 
to that subject matter. 

Each typeface has its own special characteristics, cha- 
racteristics which render it suitable or unsuitable for a 
specific assignment. A sturdy black alphabet might be ideal 
for display depicting steel girders, but most inappropriate 
for display describing dainty glass figurines. Obviously the 


‘more individualistic faces will be less flexible than those 


which follow conventional forms ; Bodoni, for example, will 
prove acceptable for usage with almost any subject matter ; 
it will not, on the other hand, be able to compel interest in 
specific subject matter as well as would an individualistic 
face which carries something of the flavor of that subject 
matter. Accordingly, a Library of Mood Typefaces is in- 
cluded at the end of this article to graphically demonstrate 
how a typeface can do a dramatic job of establishing a mood 
for an advertisement or story. 


continued on page 215 


_ on the following pages: display types that tell stories and establish moods . . . 
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Qorgy awe Ress 


MAXIME: a bold, merry type, designed for Bauer by Peter Schneidler, which echoes freehand lettering. . . . Suggests hippo- 
potami splashing in the mud. . . can can dancers .. . a love letter scrawled in lipstick . . . come to the Mardi Gras. . . . Dont 


sit under the apple tree with anyone else but me... . 


YOU WILL ENJOY RIA 


HADRIANO STONE CUT: the result of a happy collaboration by F. W. Goudy and Sol Hess, from whose imagination 


came the magnificent tooling. . . . Suggests a glimpse of the ruins of Pompeii . . . of Sparta. . . of Rome . . . vested with nobility 
and timelessness. . . 


RAREST paintings to be displayed 


VERONA: a relatively recent issue of ATF, with a definitive Italian flavor. Very similar to Stephenson-Blake’s BOLOGNA... . 
Suggests gondoliers on the canals of Venice . . . St. Peter's Square . . . the leaning tower of Pisa . . . come back to Sorrento .. . 
three coins in the fountain . . . Corsican bandits . . . the Seven Hills of Rome... . 


THE OLD RUNS 


FRYS ORNAMENTED: (sometimes called COLONIAL) is a truly British face, but reflects the gentry rather than the 
monarchy, and is pastoral rather than robust in mood. . . . Suggests the fox and hounds. . . riders bounding over the English 
countryside . . . the manor house with its tiny-paned windows . . . weary travelers taking ale at a tavern . . . heather in the wind. 


SPECIMENS 


AUGUSTEA INLINE: a most stirring face from Italy, designed by A. Butti. . . . Suggests Quo Vadis and the Christians 
huddled bravely in the catacombs . . . toga-garbed statesmen debating in the Forum . . . Nero serenading a burning city with a 
fiddled chorus of Nel Blu Depinto di Blu . . . legions returning triumphantly from battle . . . Caesar and the Ides of March... . 


PERFUME lovely women 


PARAMOUNT: an exotic face with an oriental cast, which is ideal for stories of femmes fatale and perfume or jewelry adver- 
tisements. . . . Suggests the fragrance of incense wafting thru the room. . . waiting in the shadows is a woman... a jeweled 
dagger poised and gleaming . . . a fountain shooting fine mist into the night air. .. . 


WAX MODELS 


ALBERTUS: a dignified face by Berthold Wolpe, based on bronze inscriptional lettering, which is eminently suitable for use 


. when a flavor or regal beauty is sought. . . . Suggests The King is Dead, Long Live the King! . . . rigid guards with eyes hidden 


behind shakos . . . #10 Downing Street . . . Westminister Abbey and Buckingham Palace . . . a cat can look at a king . . . King 
John unwillingly signs the Magna Carta while his grim-faced lords look on... . 


ORNEES: (often mislabeled Ombree by American typesetters.) An old French face, obtainable from Debergny et Peignot, 
which recalls the pomp and ostentation of empire. . . . Suggests Marie Antoinette requests your presence at a small get-together 
at Versailles . . . we gave all the cake to the peasants, so you'll have to eat bread . . . but we have secured two new operas for the 
occasion, and a handful of ballet troupes . . . please park carriages behind the guillotine. . . . 
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ROM ANTIQUES NO. 4: (also known as Ornate No. 636 and Dandy) is a 19th Century revival of infinite gaudiness. . . . 
Suggests the circus is coming to town .. . what do aardvarks eat, Daddy? . . . a pride of circus lions and here come the clowns. 


PARIS FLASH: an elaboration of Crous-Vidal’s Paris Bold, with a positive feel of lush jungles and teeming animal life under 
equatorial sun. . . . Suggests whooping savages at a tribal dance . . . the rhythmic beat of drum amid flashing shields .. . parrots ~ 
and macaws screaming shrilly as Stanley’s safari seeks out Livingston... . 


MAY 


CANTERBURY INITIALS: designed by the noted British artist, Eric Gill, should always be used sparingly for greatest 
effectiveness. . . . Suggests swans skimming the top of a mirrored pool... . the sweeping flight of the white heron . . . a bewig- - 
ged Madame Pompadour hastening to her latest lover . . . a coquettish maiden dipping her quill to write a love letter . . . young 
lovers running, hand in hand, across the fields of Spring. . . . 


ANCIENT DAY of the Early Century 


CASLON ANTIQUE: with its deliberately crude letters, proudly recalls the birth of our nation. . . . Suggests the Mayflower 
and Plymouth Colony .. . antiques for sale here . . . the shot heard ‘round the world . . . Paul Revere just passed . . . Washington 
at Valley Forge . . . stealthily, they dumped the tea in Boston harbor . . . our company was founded in 1776... . 


CaBLe BeLL Beao 


LOVER OF BOOKS, EVEN anything printed that will later be a book 


AMERICAN UNCIAL: is an adaptation of Victor Hammer's magnificent uncial which, in turn, was derived from 9th Cen- 
tury manuscripts, and the uncial form appears even earlier in history, with 3rd Century Greek calligraphy offering examples. . . . 
Suggests a quest for the Holy Grail . . . lighted candles at the altar . . . the Holy City .. . finest quality art treasures offered for 
sale.... 


Vigorous! Unusual! Cegible! 


LONDON SCRIPT: is Stephenson-Blake’s casual, freestyle script for contemporary advertising. . . . Suggests the bounce of 
a jazz band . . . rougish boulevardiets striding down the Champs Elysees . . . a flippant lunchroom waitress . . . jaunty and self- 
confident Olympic champion . . . come spend a weekend with me at Acapulco. .. . 


LOMA OPERA. 


LEXINGTON: designed by Wadsworth A. Parker in 1926, it still fills the air with honeysuckle and magnolias. . . . Suggests 
Scarlett O’Hara at Tara... Oh, I wish I was in Dixie, Hooray, hooray . . . New Orleans and its grillwork . . . the slave market. . . 
balconies and the Vieux Carre . . . masked gallants at the Mardi Gras . . . Spanish moss... . 
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CIVILITE: the oldest known type script, originally cut in 1557 by Grandjon of Lyons (who also designed the Garamond al- 
phabet). . . . Suggests Ponce de Leon seeking the Fountain of Youth . . . Michaelangelo flat on his back, painting the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel . . . Galileo and his telescope . . . Cortez invades Mexico, sword in hand . . . Adventure and new worlds to 


COLUMNA: by Max Caflisch of Germany is a new face no: yet available in this country, but occasionally seen in quality 
advertisements. Issued by the Bauersche Giesserei. . . . Suggests stately Grecian columns . . . Venus de Milo . . . the voice of 
Caruso .. . justice and dignity. .. . 


GUEST HOUSE ARCHITECT 


NEULAND.: by Rudolph Koch is one of the truly original alphabets of our century. It has strength and excitement. . . . Sug- 
gests the Vikings sailing out of a fjord . . . Vandals sacking ancient Rome. . . fog creeps over the towering cliffs . . . Attila the 
Scourge .. . adventure and gleaming swords. . . . 


MAN 


SAPPHIRE: (also called Saphir) is Swiss-born and was designed by Herman Zap‘. Is imported from Germany’s Stempel fac- 
tory... . Suggests a chalet high atop the Swiss Alp .. . a yodel bouncing saucily from peak to peak . . . apple cheeked skiers flying 
like arrows in a spray of powdered snow... . 


the cathedral 


LIBRA: designed by De Roos in 1937. Mixes upper case and lower case characters in the manner of the uncial type. Excellent 
with religious and theological subject matter: . . . Suggests warm spatters of color thru a stained glass . . . choir boys chanting 
as they walk down the aisle . . . long stemmed lillies on the altar, Easter morning. . . . 


RAISON CRISTAL 


CRISTAL: a very recent face, adapted from a design original/y issued on Typophane transparencies for graphic artists. From 
Deberny et Peignot. . . . Suggests chandeliers glittering above th2 ballroom floor . . . fountains hit by the first ray of the morning 
sun... goblets of sparkling champagne . . . the most expensive gift... . 


RICH 


PERICLES: by Robert Foster is an obvious choice when a classic Greek flavor is sought. . . . Suggests the ageless wisdom of 
Socrates . . . the rivalry between Sparta and Athens . . . Apollo, Aphrodite and Oeudipus Rex . . . Alexander with the world 
supine at his feet... . 


et ENFin j’Ai AvouE Que parfait 


PEIGNOT BOLD: by A. M. Cassandre is a unique alphabet which mixes upper and lower case characters with daring un- 
concern. . . . Suggests the Folies Bergere and Bal Tabarin . . . a1 original by Toulouse-Lautrec . . . sidewalk cafes and the roof- 
tops of Paris ...the Arc de Triumphe. 4 ee 
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: HOW to PAINT SEA and SURF 


by EDMOND J. FITZGERALD 


adapted from the author's: ‘Painting & Drawing in Charcoal & Ojil'' 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, $10 


he painting of water revolves mainly around an under- 
standing of the phenomenon of reflections. “The angle of 
incidence equals the angle of reflection.”” The angle involved 
between the artist’s eye and any given spot on the water is 
the same as the angle between that spot and whatever is i 
reflected in the water. 


In short, the surface of water acts as a mirror. The 
clearer and more still the water, the more perfect the mir- 
ror effect. When water is disturbed by waves, its reflecting 
surface can be likened to a mirror that has been glued to a 
cloth backing, and then shattered into many little pieces. If 
this broken mirror is placed face upward on the ground, 
and its cloth backing made to resemble waves, the small 
fractured bits of mirror ‘will then act somewhat in the man- 
ner of the irregular facets of a wave. 


Different parts of the wave reflect different parts of the 


The sea is a mirror. sky, or whatever clse happens to be in a position to be 
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Capturing the anatomy of the sea 


A charcoal drawing establishes the pattern of 
main elements of the picture. A few rough shadings 
help to distinguish between light and dark areas. The 
particular moment of sea motion is also decided at 
this time and roughed in. The sea is a restless model 
but does assun® nearly the same pose over and over. 
Make sure you allow sufficient timing between vari- 
ous wave actions shown. Remember that the receding 
surge of one breaker builds up and causes the next. 
Don’t try to show too many. Winslow Homer used 
to say three was plenty. 


After spraying on a little fixative, to secure the 
charcoal, the second step is begun. The relationship 
between sky and sea is established with broad, strokes 
of color mixed on the palette. (White, Ultramarine 
Blue, and Indian Red made the pearly gray of the 
misty lower sky. The same color mixture, with more 
blue and a little Yellow Ochre added, produced the 
distant sea. The horizon, at times nearly lost in the 
sea haze, was blended into the sky with horizontal 
strokes. ) 


Patches of foam are heaved upward by the ad- 
vancing wave and provide a pattern for describing 
the wave. In the lower illustration the dark patterns 
of the rock masses are established. The shadows in 
the rocks, composed of Ultramarine Blue, Burnt 
Sienna, and a little Alizarin Crimson, are cool and 
almost black in intensity. The sun-lit part of the 
rocks is warm. Indian Red, Yellow Ochre, Burnt 
Sienna, dominate, but with blue, Viridian and White 
added where wet rocks glisten coolly in the slant- 
ing light. 


reflected. Generally, the slope of a wave nearest you reflects 
the upper part of the sky while that part of the wave slop- 
ing down the far side, toward the trough, will reflect areas 
of sky nearer the horizon. Since the sky is usually a dif- 
ferent color and value in its different quarters, different 
colors and values are imparted to the water rippling be- 
neath it. Also, no matter what other objects, such as boats, 
trees, or hills, are in a pos'tion to be reflected, the sky will 
still have a dominant effect on the general color of the 
water because of its vastness. The color of the bottom in 
shallow water, and the darkness of the depths, will influence 
the color where those facets of waves are tilted at an angle 
to the eye so that the sight can penetrate. 

Water, ‘of course, is not a perfect mirror, because it is 
not perfectly clear and colorless. Some water has algae or 
silt in suspension which gives it a characteristic color. This 
local color of the water tends to modify and reduce the 
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color reflected by its surface. If enough sediment is present, 
as in a very muddy river, the reflecting power of the water 
is reduced to a minimum and its appearance then is more 
that of an opaque glossy substance, like a table top. Shadows 
may be cast on such water (do not confuse these with reflec- 
tions ). Another generally reliable rule is that the reflection 
is darker than the color reflected. 


Analyzing Nature’s Changing Face 

The more inquiring and analytical one’s approach to 
the appearance of things, the better. This applies with 
particular force to the painting of moving and changing 
shapes, such as clouds or surf. 

The restless waters, driven by wind or other force, 
surge forward and upward and burst the bonds of surface 
tension. The glassy, mirror-like surface is suddenly trans- 
formed. A dancing white plume appears. The tumbling 
water, rolling forward, is filled with millions of bubbles 
which roll and toss ahead of the driving force. The massed 
bubbles reflect all of the light and produce the short-lived 
dazzling whiteness. The heaving surface that released the 
bubbles soon reclaims them. As they disperse, and settle, 
and trail behind the brilliant climax of their birth, the 
enveloping unbroken water diminishes their brightness, 
which gives way to a milky green. This lovely jade color 
lingers for a moment, then it, too, vanishes. This process, 
endlessly repeated, creates a superb ballet on any breezy 
afternoon. 


The waves rushing shoreward pile up as shoaling water 
confines them and crash upon sand or rocks, with many 
repetitions of the white and green, in the surge and count- 
er-surge of mighty force. 


Painting on the rocks 


Black and white drawings of the surf, done on the spot, 
can provide a fine means of study, as well as a great deal 
of material for future pictures. 

Another method I have found that is fast and effective 
is to make color studies in pastel. For this work, I carefully 
select a limited number of pastel chalks and a colored paper 
of a tone that will supply one of the values. I try to select 
one pastel for each of the remaining, dominant color values : 
one for the light portion of the white water; one for the 
shadows on the white; another for the green aerated part; 
and perhaps two for the clear water. One or two darker 
sticks, for rock forms, completes the outfit. 

Armed with this simple equipment, and working in 
small size, I can rapidly set down color notes of permanent 
usefulness. 

In making an oil sketch on the spot, I use somewhat the 
same approach as with the pastels. That is, | work in small 
size with only a few brushes and colors. 

Back in the studio a larger painting nearly always fol- 
lows a small study that seemed to go well. Usually some 
changes in composition or effect are incorporated in the 
larger painting. The difficult thing is to retain the spon- 
taneity and freshness of the original study. 4 
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children’s modeling medium is old friend in new form . 


Unusual is an overworked adjective, but it happens to describe the recently developed modeling material now =f 
being marketed under the name: Play-Doh. Children have taken it to heart and, while it’s intended for their : a 


use, you'd be surprised to see the things a professional sculptor can do with it! (The proof is illustrated on fe 


page 197.) | 
-You’ve had this new art material in your hands for many years. Perhaps you'll recognize it as that 


old standby, wallpaper cleaner. Now, with pastel colors added and a new formula to make it adaptable for ! : S&S 
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A Good Look at Play-Doh 
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Above 

Using a butter knife or any straight edge, slice strips 
from a flattened wedge of Play-Doh. Vari-colored 
strips may then be braided to form a necklace or 
bracelet. Small’ fry enjoy this idea; the jewelry hard- 
ens quickly in an oven and may be painted too. 


Right 

Almost any age is the right age for making animals. 
Work must be relatively small unless wire armature 
provides skeleton beneath. Use twisted coat hanger. 


handerafting, Play-Doh bids fair to challenge model- 
ing clay in its once-inviolate domain, 

To begin with, it has a pleasing tactile quality— 
soft and shapable. Then, it holds its form for as long 
as a week without hardening—or can be oven dried 
at 150°F. in about an hour. It comes in neutral and 
the three primary colors, red, yellow and blue. (These 
can be blended to create new hues, just as you would 
mix painting colors.) Finally, you can paint on the 
hardened surface with oils, watercolor or tempera 
colors. (For best results, paint within forty-eight 
hours after object is shaped.) And if you want to 
use crayon, go right ahead! 


James Brown 


Benedict 
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Dave Garroway 


Arthur Godfrey 


Jack Paar 


Charlie Weaver 
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See 


Quartette of well-known television entertainers, depicted in Play-Doh, demonstrate serious 
potential of the medium. Working over a coffee mug, the caricatures may be colored with 


Speaking of decorating Play-Doh with crayon—here’s 
another unusual technique. Place the crayoned sculpture 
back in the oven for another half-hour and the wax colors 
will run and melt into unpredictable rainbows of brilliant 
hue. 

It has its limitations, of course. Generally speaking, 
Play-Doh sculpture must be relatively small and a thin ap- 
plication is recommended to prevent sagging or cracking. 
But you can model it about an armature when larger ob- 
jects are desired—as the young lady is doing in our first 
illustration. Cover empty cans, wooden blocks, twisted coat 
hangers with the substance for larger-scale pieces. 

Unlike modeling clay, Play-Doh is greaseless and will 
not stain tabletops or clothing. It may also be carved and 
sanded when it has thorouyii!v dried. The modeling meth- 
ods include almost any of those practiced on clay. You can 


Dek-All, tempera or crayon. 


do sgraffito decorating by scratching the still-soft surface 
with penpoints, toothpicks, hairpins, pencils, knives and 
forks or spoons. If large, flat wedges are desired, use a 
rolling pin. (One art class constructed its own colored 
maps out of the material, cutting each state’s outline with 


a dull butter knife and then assembling the pieces like a jig 


saw puzzle. (Once the segments are dry, the puzzle becomes 
permanent. ) 

At the kindergarten and elementary level, try making 
multi-colored jewelry. Roll long “ropes” of Play-Doh with 
the palm of your hand, then intertwine the different colored 
strands to make bracelets or necklaces. You can also stamp 
out the dough with cookie forms. 


Of particular interest to elementary teachers and par- 
ents—Play-Doh is non-toxic and non-allergic. 4 
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PORTRAYING CHILDREN: 
continzed from page 202 


four-year-old the relative proportions of the head and body 
will help to establish the age. By the time the child is six 
or seven the face usually has so much character that sketches 


of the head alone give an adequate impression of the sitter.” 


From Seven-and-A-Half to Eleven-and-A-Half 

Girls in this group vary, they may decline in looks about 
six and improve very much about nine or ten years; or they 
may suddenly shoot up and become gangling and awk- 
ward. Boys of this group are usually very good subjects 
for portraits. They are not at the adolescent stage and yet 
are fairly good at keeping still. One advantage of a por- 
trait done at this time is that it can look back, as it were, 
to childhood and forward to the early teens and subse- 
quently remind parents of both. 

Painting children doing something active is an inter- 
esting variation of the sitting-down portrait. Such things 
as making model boats and aircraft, for instance, or play- 
ing out of doors with kites or ponies. This 1s a good age 
group for such activities particularly if you are doing 
several children in the same family on one canvas. 


Young People: From Twelve to Eighteen 


Although children in adolescence are sometimes gauche 
and shy their personalities are developing and their inter- 
ests and aptitudes becoming more pronounced. A thirteen- 
year-old boy may seem adult in poise and self-possession 
while he is sitting for the picture but he may still have a 
childish side to his personality at home so that his mother 
says ‘You have made him look too grown-up’. 

The age distinctions between twelve and fifteen are 
tricky to catch. Boys’ looks may be changing so rapidly that 
the parents themselves do not realize how quickly their 
sons are growing up. The nose and jaw develops while the 
mouth remains childish, not showing until later the firm 
modelling of the man he will become. Some boys in their 
teens have an athletic gracefulness that is a delight to 
portray. 

Portraits of girls depend more than boys on the clothes 
and hair styles to establish the age of the subject. A fifteen- 
year-old girl may wear braids but by the time she is sixteen 
she will put them up or cut them off. 

I met a sixteen-year-old girl recently with a beautiful 
figure who could well be taken for twenty. It would be no 
mean feat to paint her so as to imply both her actual youth 
and her acquired sophistication. This chrysalis-to-butterfly 
transition is more startling in girls; boys mature less sud- 
denly. 4 


HANDCRAFTS AND THE TEACHER: 


continued from page 192 
can be used to really set off the finished mask. The teacher 
keeps a box of these interesting materials in her classroom. 
Even the smallest children will quickly find interesting uses 
for them in their constructions. A milk bottle cap will soon 
become a nose or a scrap of colored cellophane a hair rib- 
bon. This type of mask is easily accomplished in one period 
and always proves to be very exciting and interesting for 
the children. 


More balloons 


A balloon which can be inflated larger than a child’s 
head makes a wonderful base for large and interesting 
masks. If the child can bring a balloon of this type, it is 
inflated until it is somewhat larger than the child’s head. 
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The balloon is then covered with three of four carefully 
applied layers of papier mache and put aside to dry. This 
foundation is made first. It is dry and hard and strong 
the children can then begin to develop the type of mask 
they want to make. The round shape could easily become 


‘a lion or a bear or a person or a pumpkin. Using the stand- 


ard methods of papier mache making earlier described, the 
children can develop whatever creature they wish from this 
basic shape. After this has dried sufficiently and has hard- 
ened, the teacher, using a razor blade or X-acto knife, must 
cut a hole in the bottom of the mask large enough for the 
child to slip his head through. The balloon may then be 
removed. When the mask fits, openings made for visibility 
can be easily disguised in the painting of the mask. This 
kind of mask would probably be best decorated with a good 
quality of poster paint or tempera paint, and finally dec- 
orated with bits of scrap materials as we have seen before. 
This same procedure can be used to make globes. 


Kites 

Every springtime, the skies are filled with flying kites 
accompanied by small children and fathers. What fun it is 
to build one’s own kite instead of buying one exactly like 
every other one in town! Kite building materials are simple. 
Good pliable pine or bass sticks can be obtained from any 
lumber company; sometimes they are in the scrap box 
waiting and sometimes they must be cut to order. Lengths 
of split bamboo obtained from rug dealers may also be used. 
Also needed, a good quality light-weight paper such as that 
used in model airplane building. If kite making is a brand 
new experience for the teacher, she should examine care- 
fully a commercially made one in order to fully. understand 
the simple construction, for if kites are built they should 
be built to fly. 

Some children may try two cross bars instead of the 
conventional one, or may try to develop bird-like or butter- 
fly-like ideas for their kites. Once built, the kites should be 
checked to be sure that tears or loose edges are pasted down 
so they will not tear in the wind. Then the kites can be 
painted in a fashion that the child chooses for this project. 
Especially in this project, the sky’s the limit. 4 


Scraps of cardboard provide hours of excitement. 
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ANIMALS CARVED IN WOOL: 
continued from page 199 


skeins, for example, there is enough yarn to make a squir- 
rel and have a few yards left over, while in others, there 
may not be enough to complete the animal; yet each label 
claimed the weight to be 2 ounces and the yarn 100% wool. 
The 2 ounce skeins used in making the models shown con- 
tained 140 yards. 

It is always safer to buy a little more yarn than a 
pattern indicates. A medium priced knitting yarn which 
has a little body to it, is best. While any type of yarn, 
new or old, or anything that will ravel or fray, can be used 
to make the toys, the easiest material to handle is com- 
mercially known as 4-ply knitting worsted. 


Wire 

Two gauges of wire are used in the construction of these 
toys; No. 18 galvanized and fine No. 22 copper or galvan- 
ized wire. Wire is very reasonable. You can get small coils 
in many dime stores. If larger quantities are needed, it 
may be bought in one pound (166 ft.) or five pound (830 
ft.) coils. The larger the quantity, the cheaper the cost per 
foot. 


Sewing Thread and Needles 

The most economical thread to use for general use in the 
toymaking is #5 or #10 unbleached crochet cotton, which 
comes in large balls and can be bought in any art needle 
or dime store. No. 1 long darning needles are recommended 
for general use. Some people, especially men and boys, like 
to use the 14-18 jumbo darners because the eyes are very 
strong and so easy to thread. It is necessary also to have a 
package of No. 1-5 darners as finer needles are required 
for sewing ears, tails and miniature animals. 


Eyes, Nose and Tongue 
Beads, rounded shank-buttons and shoe-buttons are recom- 
mended for eyes. These can be painted any color. If the 


Neatly clipped pup is by 
Sister Miriam. Wool has 
been carved with sharp 
blade to create realistic, 
three-dimensional quality. 


toy is for a very young child, some people object to using 
buttons or beads. In this case, eyes may be made from a 
tuft of colored yarn. 

We have used the term wool sculpture throughout this 
article and that well describes the technique employed to 
add the three-dimensional, lifelike quality which typifies 
these charming animals. The sculpting consists of actually 
trimming the nap of the yarn with scissors to achieve reality. 
Working slowly and with frequent pauses for examination, 
the assembled animal is given a clipping about its body, 
ears, face, and legs. The result is a toy which goes far 
beyond the garden variety of stuffed animal. You fairly 
expect the dogs to bark and the squirrels to leap into a tree. 

In her book, which contains step-by-step instructions 
for creating all the animals here illustrated, plus several 
others, Mrs. Goerdeler offers patterns. No animal requires 
more than five ounces of yarn in its making. Readers who 
are interested in sculpting the animals may write to Pearl 
Goerdeler at her home address: Apt. 1209, 186 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Upon receipt of $3.95, they will be 
sent the book, patterns and a loom. 4 


IN SEARCH OF TYPE: 


continued from page 204 


A skilled typographer can take almost any typeface or 
lettering style, no matter how garish or unfashionable, and 
use it in such a way that it would seem to the onlooker that 
no other typeface could have done the job as well. Most of 
us, however, don’t possess that high degree of agility, and, 
in order to make the most of the skill we do command, it 
is to our advantage to call primarily upon faces of proven 
pliability. Yet, time after time, we act against our own best 
interests by calling upon faces which would tax the talents 
of a wizard. A particular offender is the choice of a heavy. 
bold type like Gothic. The editor, agency copywriter or art 


director wants his work to get attention. He can defeat his 
continued on page 217 
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The natural medium of sand finds its most appropriate expression in landscape 
and wildlife scenes. The technic described in this article may be practiced by 
artists of all ages and degrees of sophistication. 


SAND PAINTING TECHNIQUE 


the art of the American Indian, brought up to date with easily available materials 


a. american as the Indian is the technique of sand painting. 


It’s a primitive art which, in patient hands, can be adapted 
to a high degree of sophistication. And youngsters will find 
it brings hours of creative fun. 

The supplies are inexpensive and are indicated in the 
above photograph. They consist of common beach sand, 
liquid glue, a set of water colors, a brush, spoon, toothpick 
and sheet of illustration board on which to assemble your 
picture. These are basics to which the imaginative artist 
may add crushed pebbles, bits of stone, twigs, sea shells and 
other oddments. The completed artwork may then be mat- 
ted temporarily, or if permanency is desired, it may be 
framed and placed under glass. Even the picture frame can 
be given a coating of glue and sand then dropped on to 
form a complementing, natural border. 


project by KEN BEESE 


For your first project, we suggest using a sheet of illus- 
tration board measuring abuut 8” x 10”. (The more pro- 
fessional-minded individual may prefer to work on Mason- 
ite; the youngster on heavy cardboard.) | 

We'll start out by trying a simple, design—a landscape. 
The working surface is the fioor or a tabletop and the illus- 
tration board is placed on this horizontally so that the sand 
will not spill downward, but may be easily controled. 

Begin by lightly sketching on the scene with a soft 
pencil. Since the coloring will consist mostiy of grains of 
sand, it is best to pre-color your supply and store this in 
paper cups—red, yellow, blue, green and so on. The color- 
ing is done by preparing a solution of water color pigment 
(or dyes) into which the natural sand may be poured until 
it picks up the proper hue and then dries. Or you may pre- 
fer to add touches of color with the water color brush after 
the sand has already been affixed to the illustration board. 
Experimentation will provide the answer that best suits - 
your personal preference. 

When you have sketched in your picture, determine 
those areas which are to be predominally a specific color 
and brush on background hues with your brush and water- 
color. For example, if a mountain range appears, first paint 
the mountain with browns, grays or blue-purples. Then, 
similarly colored sand may be added to build up the three- 
dimensional effect. 
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When the preliminary underpainting is completed to 
your satisfaction, it is time to add the sand. First, spread 
on a thin coat of glue, working with a moderately small 
area at a time. This will permit you to build up the picture 
deliberately, without haste. Then, dip a tablespoon into the 
colored sand and gently sprinkle it on the working area. 
More glue may be added as needed and a successive layer 
then built up. For large areas, simply dump on sand and 
spread it with the spoon. 

Allow the work to stand for five minutes or so, then lift 
up the board and tap its base lightly on the table or floor. 
Excess sand will fall off onto a protective layer of news- 
paper. This may be returned to the container for re-use. 


This general technique is followed for each desired 
sand color until the picture is completed. Final touches 
with a watercolor brush will add final details and any nec- 
essary lines of emphasis. 

At this point, examine your handiwork. Has it achieved 
the desired effect? Would the addition of some sea shells, 
bits of bark, twigs, pebbles or other natural materials add 
a more interesting texture? Apply them with glue and use 
your watercolor too. Any small, bare spots may be covered 
by dipping a toothpick in water and then transfering flakes 
of sand to the empty areas. When you are satisfied that the 
picture is finished, it may be sprayed with fixatif or any 
pressure can type of art preservative. 

The last and most important step is yet to come—add- 
ing a frame. For elementary level projects, this may be 
nothing more than cut out matte board of an appropriate 
color. For serious adaptation, as in adding a decorative 
note to your living room wall, use a picture frame of wood. 
Nature scenes may be intensified by gluing on strips of 
bark or by sprinkling sand over the glue-brushed frame. 


Let the sand painting dry flat for several days before 
hanging it. If it will’ be subjected to inquisitive hands, a 
matte border should be added and a glass placed over the 
entire picture before it is framed. The back of the frame is 
then covered with wrapping paper which is glued to the 
edge of the wood frame to prevent the picture from buck- 
ling or falling out. 

Once you have created small paintings, you may wish 
to work on a grander scale. For classroom projects, an 


entire mural may be achieved by. sketching several sections 
and then assigning individual members to work on these. 
If large scale sand murals are attempted, a more economical 
coloring medium may be powdered tempera. This inex- 
pensive powder 1s show card paint to which water is added. 
And if library paste is also mixed with it, this should pro- 
vide a highly workable medium into which to add sand for 
your painting material, 4 


IN SEARCH OF TYPE: 


continued from page 215 


purpose by choosing a dominating type. 

Most of the blacker Gothics are extremely hard to use, 
demanding skill, patience, and careful deliberation ; perhaps 
this paradox explains the cluttered unsightliness of so many 
industrial, trade, and even consumer publications. 

For one thing, the blackness of even the medium 
weights of Gothic and slab-serif letters insures that no error 
in judgment will pass unnoticed .. . it leaps right out of 
the page at you. 

Moreover, heavy, black type can not stand competition. 
Open any page of any publication containing three or four 
Gothic headlines, and watch the clash. . . the headlines seem 
to be at war with one another, and the subconscious reader 
reaction is to run as fast as he can in some other 
direction. 

This inability to live with competition is shared by 
many ornamental, inline, and novelty alphabets. They can 
be employed successfully only if employed sparingly, with 
ample surrounding white space and a clean, uncluttered 
layout. 

The best rule for the novice, then, not only in the 
choice of typeface but also in the whole typographic scheme, 
is to strive for simplicity. In using a novelty typeface or 
illustration gimmick, keep the remainder of the layout neatly 
aligned .. .don’t scatter halftones hither, thither, and yon 

. don’t use a blurb which through excessive boldness or 
size threatens to compete with or dominate the headline 
.. don’t try to use a variety of gimmicks in a single layout. 
And when you choose a special type to provoke a special 
mood, use is simply. Simplicity adds impact. 4 


Sketch it . . . paint it . 
glue it... sand it. 
protect it. . . hang it. 
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OIL PAINTING WITH CRAYONS 


[[he richly decorative art which appears on this issue’s 


front cover and on the facing page were rendered in a 
tantalizing technique. At first glance they seem to be oils; 
on closer inspection they might be encaustic crayon. Ac- 
tually, they are neither—or are a combination of both. The 
medium used comes as sticks of brilliant oil crayon and is 
known as Sketcho. 3 


Sketcho offers many advantages to the artist-in-a-hurry. 
A compact box of twelve or twenty-four colors fits right 
into your pocket. It may be applied directly on your draw- 
ing paper or sketchpad and blended with your fingers like 
chalk. No need to carry along an elaborate oil painting kit ; 
with this medium a field trip is child’s play. Just sketch 
and return home, treating the art in various ways at your 
leisure. By dipping the sticks in turpentine, you will create 
the oil painted effect as you sketch. Or, if you prefer, do 
this afterwards. (You can substitute Carbona, Energine or 
similar cleaning fluids for turpentine. ) 

Sketcho may also be scratched with your fingernail or 
a sharp tool for sgraffito effects. One color piled atop 
another will create a glowing effect when the successive 
layers are scraped through, exposing the desired tones be- 
neath. For true oil painting appearance, dip a bristle brush 
in any of the afore-mentioned solvents and sweep it across 
the dry sketch. The liquid will blend the various hues 
beautifully. You may also brush turpentine over the paper 
first and then apply Sketcho on top. ; 

Another possibility: since Sketcho is used much like 
a wax crayon, you may stroke it directly onto the well- 
sandpapered surface of any wooden object, then rub over 
the color with a wad of turpentined cotton. The result is 
a handsomely decorated wall plaque, gift box, bookends, 
salad bowl, serving tray, etc. A coat of clear shellac will 
protect the surface of utilitarian objects. 

The Sketcho paintings featured here are all by Louis 


Pohl of Hawaii, an art educator with innate curiosity. 
Always looking for some other avenue of creative art to 
explore, he liked the portability of the small kit, its ease 
of application and the low price involved. 

The streets and beaches of Honolulu are rich with 
subject matter. For Pohl, the challenge was too tempting 
to ignore. He offers the following working procedure as a 
guide for those who would like to emulate his particular 
approach, but emphasizes that Sketcho’s potentialities have 
scarcely been explored. Each artist may come up with his 
own technique. 

The first step is choose a textured watercolor paper 
that suits the mood of the subject. (Coquille and pebble 
boards are also good alternatives.) He then lightly draws 
in his sketch with india ink or a felt tip pen. Then he goes 
to work with the colored oil sticks, applying them with the 
flat side. Since his technique is basically like that of a wax 
resist, the thicker the layers of color are built up, the more 
his subsequent washes with colored inks will be repelled. 
The crayon strokes remain on the top of the textured paper, 
but do not fill the depressions. When the drawing is com- 
pletely done, he applies diluted india inks on top. These 
sink into the depressions not covered with Sketcho, creating 
the rich tonal effects. Once the inks have dried thoroughly, 
he completes the painting by scraping highlights and tex- 
tures with a razor blade. Any other desired medium can 
also be applied on top, if desired. 

Another Pohl technique is to first tone the white paper 
with a solid wash of colored ink and then apply the Sketcho 
on top of this. For final emphasis,*he often applies full 
strength india ink around key areas, creating an outlined 
or mosaic effect. 

The results are better seen than described. It is for 
this reason that we have reproduced Louis Pohl’s distinc- 
tive work in full color. 4 


Bird and Fish Still Life ren- 
dered in Sketcho by Louis 
Pohl 
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A variety of subjects rendered in the Sketcho technique 


All art shown on these pages and on the front cover of this issue 
is the work of Louis Pohl of Honolulu, Hawaii. His distinctive 


technique is described in the accompanying article. “ 
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A most versatile art medium 


PRANG 
SKETCHO 


Oil painting with crayons? 

Prangs excitingly different SKETCHO 
will do the job! And a lot more 

too. These handily boxed oil painting 
crayons are sticks of pure magic. 

For artists on-the-go, they provide 
the ultimate in portability, rapid use 
and rich brilliance. Simply dip in 
turpentine and apply to your 

drawing paper. 


Pastel effects? Draw with SKETCHO 
and then rub with your fingertips to 
produce subtle blends and __tones. 


Resist painting? Achieve the unusual 
effects that rival complicated 
encaustic technique by combining 


SKETCHO and drawing inks. 


Decorating on wood? You can produce 


magnificent murals, gift boxes and many 


other hand-decorated items. Simply 


draw directly on the wood with SKETCHO 


and rub lightly with turpentine. 


So much you can do with SKETCHO! And 


the cost is so little. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRANG MAN 
FOR A DEMONSTRATION OR 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE. 


a THE AMERICAN CRAYON 


OHIO NEW YORK 
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